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later he would be there: a y man with . to provide for both of us comfortably All in all, Tcan’t think of a way I'd rather make 

U leey wh wrinkles in his face. I y child « re I would . ton my liv th t ‘ + my bors take care 
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his lap, he would sansuind: ene anes wok nie of 
q Philippines, or far-off = 
_ | I r 

\ = I “ ¢ real reason Morat. Insur iT I A ns of 

u I was seven when dad came home to stay. He Iw ra f when I t out of insu Th Tr l ( ypany 

> was sick with a tropical fever, and a year later he Anyway, I 1, and I've never been The Travelers | nnity ¢ y, I Trav 

died at the age of 36 wry c Fire Insura ( Hart Conn 








L ERE is another advertisement designed to The Travelers Insurance:Companies have been 

give the insurance agent the place he de- conducting in national periodicals for a dozen 
serves in the minds of the public—part of that — years. This advertisement appeared in The Satur- 
steady,consistentandpersistentcampaignwhich day Evening Post in its January 50, 1943 issue. 
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He takes good care 
of everybody 
..except himself ! 


Here HE COMES . . . busy Doctor 
Larrabee. 


A friend of the whole community. Out 
of bed at midnight, many a night... 
brought half the young ones in Tyler 
County into the world. Knows every 
ache and pain for miles around. 


Doc's seen a lot of life in his twenty 
years of service. He’s seen folks born 

_and seen ’em die. He’s seen families 
left comfortable—and others without 
a penny of life insurance. 


Yet for years now, whenever Doc’s life 
insurance man has come around, Doc’s 
brushed him aside. ‘Too busy!’ he 
says. Too busy looking after other peo- 
ple’s families to think of his own. . . in 
the future that seems so far away... 


Guess Doc doesn’t appreciate that say- 
ing: “The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it.”” Funny, isn’t it? There 
seems to be a little of Doc Larrabee in 
us all. It's so easy to say, ““Too busy!” 
ot “Maybe tomorrow’. . . when to- 
morrow may be too late! 


What About Your Family's Future? 


Today, as ever since the year 1875, The 
Prudential’s business is with tomorrow 
—your tomorrow, and your family’s. 


Today some 8,000,000 American fami- 
lies enjoy the feeling of confidence, 
the sense of security that come from 
Prudential Life Insurance ownership. 
Your Prudential representative stands 
ready to help you discover, with them, 
the basic truth that “The future be- 
longs to those who prepare for it.” 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


WAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


THE FUTURE BELONGS 


TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 











5 things you should know about Prudential protection 


SAFETY . . . through diversified invest- WIDE CHOICE OF POLICIES . . . very small 
ment of funds, adequate premium rates, amounts to very large amounts. . 
careful selection of policyholders. with various premium payment plans. 

LOW COST... savings through favorable FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE. . . through 
mortality experience, earnings from in- 1200 Prudential offices, conveniently 
vestments, economies in operation pro- located in communities throughout the 
vide funds for dividends which reduce United States and Canada... by compe- 
insurance cost to policyholders. tent, helpful Prudential representatives. 


STABILITY . . . since 1875. Through panics, depressions, wars, and epidem- 
ics, The Prudential has met its every obligation promptly and in full. 











AS A SERVICE to the government 
RU DENTIAL and to you, Prudential represent- 


atives sell War Savings Stamps. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA For victory—buy some today! 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ABROAD 


The problems of Social Security, with which 
foreign nations have experimented for years, 
are vastly different in the two hemispheres 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


HE question in the minds of most thinking men 
Tone women of America—after considering the re- 

port submitted by President Roosevelt to Congress 
on the National Resource Planning Board for a Cradle 
to the Grave Planned Security—for all was a funda- 
mental one. It went something like this. Can such 
2 plan which reaches so intimately into the lives of all 
the millions in the country be operated under State 
control within the confines of our type of democracy 
or will it mean progressive State exaltation which is 
compatible only with a totalitarian government where- 
in gradually all the individuals become dependent 
utterly on the State and the State in turn dominates 
and regulates the life of each individual? 

Much apparently sound reasoning may be marshalled 
to bulwark honest conviction as to the correctness of 
either conclusion. The history of republics and democ- 
racies throughout civilization records the story in 
nations of citizens relinquishing one by one their in- 
dividual rights to the State to the ultimate end that 
dictatorship and empire has been substituted for the 
democratic rule with the Government always sensitive 
to the wishes of the people. 
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On the other hand, there is our own American his- 
tory of a century and a half of free institutions, an 
ever enlightened will to care for the needy, the aged, 
the indigent and the disabled in conformity with an 
expanding industrial civilization and behind it the 
story of the constancy of England in balancing always 
the rights of individuals against inroads from every 
selfish specially privilege-seeking group whether of 
capitalistic or labor origin. Throughout the history 
of these two countries the people have maintained a 
real interest in the affairs of State and a rigid con- 
trol of its destiny. Though they have from time to 
time under stress granted undue and unusual powers 
to the government, they have always been alert to see 
that their rights were not abused and in many in- 
stances where individual demagogic greed and ambi- 
tion was indicated, the people have not been backward 
in rescinding their previous grants of power. 

To a great many of the responsible people of the 
United States, a law which would completely eliminate 
from the minds of men the danger of suffering from 
their own weakness or remissness would give to the 
Government a weapon by which it could continue an 
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uninterrupted dominion over the entire country be- 
cause it would make great masses of people satisfied 
with a poor sustenance living un-American in its con- 
cept and tending to the erection of a dictatorship. 
Many others, however, see in the development of a 
complete economic security system sponsored by the 
National Government merely the flowering of the free 
enterprise system. Under such a program the unfor- 
tunate, the irresponsible and the weak do not shame 
the strong and the successful by the misery and pov- 
erty of their existence. These. people feel that a uni- 


a 
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fied centralized system which would aid all in distress 
whether because of age, disability, widowhood, unem- 
ployment or death, would remove an unequally ac- 
cepted burden from the backs of the strong and suc- 
cessful and permit the thrifty at the same time to gain 
as a reward for their industry, added comforts unfet- 
tered by the fear that failure through no fault of their 
own might bring to them and their family lifetimes of 
suffering and sorrow. They see no challenge to the 
democracy of America or the American system of 


enterprise in the development of a universal program 
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Parking space is no problem for worker in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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of sustenance aid to the needy. 
They point to the fact that over the 
years the history of America has 
recorded constant improvement and 
coordination in the welfare pro- 
gram by which the infirm and aged 
have been given public assistance 


and removed from the unsteady’ 


arms of individual and private 
charity. 


In Other Lands 


In order to assist insurance men 
in understanding the program it 
seems not amiss to present and 
briefly analyze some aspects of so- 
cial legislation in other countries. 
In considering the experience of 
these other countries it must be 
borne in mind that there is no na- 
tion on earth exactly comparable to 
the United States. In the United 
States there is a better opportunity 
for men from the lowest rung on 
the social scale to rise to power and 
richness in the span of one life. In 
the United States as in no other na- 
tion there is a mixture of racial 
origins. Various sections of the 


country are dominated by diverse 
European race stocks. In the coun- 
tries wherein social legislation has 
been most succesful the difference 
between the economic and social in- 


fluences with the United States is 
most pronounced in the countries 
where failures have been recorded 
in the operation of the systems. 

The Cosmopolitan aspect of the 
population is more nearly similar 
to ours the more nearly to where 
the industrial and urban character 
of the population approaches ours. 
There too, failure or successful op- 
eration of comprehensive social 
schemes are most noticeable. 

Those who take a serious and 
responsible interest in this subject 
of “Social Security” should ask 
themselves such questions as these: 
Are the people ripe for “Social Se- 
curity”? 

What Is Social Security? 

Is “Social Security” similar to 
for example shipping facilities 
where, regardless of climate, geog- 
raphy, size of the population, char- 
acter of the country, and other fac- 
tors, invariably the same problems, 
which is to build harbors and piers 
and warehouses and perhaps can- 
als to anchor buoys and to erect 
lighthouses, signal towers, etc.? 

Or rather, is “Social Security” 
something peculiar to the composi- 
tion of the people, to the character 
of its economy, to the size of the 








country, to its social characteristies 
and its occupational divisions? 

Many other similar questions 
could be raised with regard to “Sp. 
cial Security.”” Here we only touch 
upon a few in order to show that 
“Social Security” is a highly intri- 
cate and complex factor, quite de. 
serving of the most careful study, 
To prove the point that “Social Se. 
curity,” whatever else it may be, is 
not something that can be slapped 
upon the face of a country by the 
sheer impact of a propagandistie 
power and political pressure, we 
then make this brief comparison of 
“Social Security” as it has been 
tried, partly successfully and partly 
not, in foreign countries. The aver- 
age American does not relish being 
drawn into the experiments, social 
and otherwise, of foreign countries, 
The subject of “Social Security,” 
however, may justify an exception, 
if only for the reason that the for- 
eign experience is the only one 
which we have to guide us in our 
our own experimentations on this 
vast issue. 

Even a short glance will show 
how significantly different the ree- 
ords of the various countries are in 
this respect. The grandfather of 
“Social Security” is Great Britain, 


? 
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Contrasting scenes in Hyde Park, London. Here is a typical before-the-War outdoor meeting and a Vote 
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of “No Confidence,” while opposite— 
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—the strollers typify the Conservative Government-supporting British citizen. 


and now we like to deviate from 
the commonly accepted American 
term and like to think of “Social 
Security” as security of employ- 
ment with insurance against loss of 
income due to disability, the cost 
of medical care and hospitalization, 
the maintenance of dependents at 
death, and the protection of old age 
from economic and financial want. 


The German System 


But its first application on a 
large scale may be credited to Ger- 
many, where its impetus originated 
in the rise of the Socialist Party. 
This force made things increasing- 
ly hazardous in a political sense for 
the powerful Conservative Party 
led by Bismarck. In order to ap- 
pease their clamor for fuller par- 
ticipation in politics, it was Count 
Bismarck’s idea to give the rank 
and file of the Socialist Party a 
modest amount of protection 
against the fears of life. This idea 
was duly carried out, beginning 
with the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. In subsequent 
years, and right up to the outbreak 
of the first World War, it grew and 
expanded as in no country except 
Great Britain after that war. But 
it should be borne in mind that 
While the insurance against sick- 


ness and other hazards was compul- 
sory, most of it was actually sold 
and administered by private com- 
panies. Broadly speaking, the sys- 
tem started on very substantial re- 
serves and with small benefits. The 
powerful German trade unions in- 
sisted emphatically and successfully 
upon the right to insure their own 
members. They would not let the 
government deprive them of a most 
potent propaganda weapon. 

By the time the Nazis grew to 
major proportions, about 1929, the 
compulsory social insurance scheme 
embraced about nineteen million 
people, about 30 per cent of the 
population, insured against sick- 
ness, twenty-three million, or about 
36 per cent of the population, in- 
sured against accidents, while more 
than seventeen million, or about 
twenty-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation, were entitled to benefit, 
when incapacitated for work, to old 
age pensions or widows and or- 
phans pensions. Outside the work- 
ing class proper, clerks and other 
members of the employees’ group, 
numbering nearly three million, 
were subject to separate compul- 
sory insurance when drawing a 
monthly income below 400 marks, 
which at that time was about $200, 
measured in terms of American 


buying power. For the working 
class, the insurances, old age no 
less than sickness and accidents, 
were compulsory. 

At that time, more than one-half 
the adult population of Germany 
enjoyed the benefits of social insur- 
ance on which nearly 3,000,000,000 
marks or, on the above basis, about 
1,500,000,000 dollars was spent by 
the different contributors, distrib- 
uted over the different insurance 
systems. The contribution of. the 
government to social insurance was 
in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 
marks, or about 10 per cent of the 
contributions on the part of the 
individual members, while the share 
of the employers was about 50 per 
cent, or 1,500,000,000 marks. 


Successful Application 

The German social insurance sys- 
tem worked smoothly as well as 
profitably as long as the industrial 
and economic development of the 
country developed along fairly nor- 
mal lines. From 1890 to the out- 
break of the War of 1914, there 
was little unemployment and solid 
prosperity. The curse of the in- 
dustrial city proletariat and the 
modern spectacle of the social resi- 
due of human misfortune was 
largely unknown. In its place was 
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a very broad middle class steadily 
employed and highly skilled. Both, 
great wealth at the top and extreme 
want at the bottom were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

To the insurance companies, this 
twenty-five year period from 1889 
to 1914, was one of substantial 
prosperity. Backed on the one side 
by the law making social insurance 
compulsory, and supported on the 
other side by a highly profitable 
national economy resting firmly 
upon a middle class of tremendous 
size, they grew and expanded to un- 
paralleled size and wealth on the 
continent. 


Breakdown of System 


After the War, the subsequent 
cataclysm of revolution, inflation, 
political turmoil, the growth of 
Communism all combined to under- 
mine the sound concepts upon 
which the social insurance scheme 
in Germany was based. People be- 
gan to like unemployment insurance 
better than work at modest wages. 
Half the time when sickness bene- 
fits were claimed, sickness was 
more imagined than real. Political 
pressure and a weak government 
caused social insurance benefits to 
be increased far beyond the point 
at which the national economy 
could sustain them. Moreover, the 
inflation had wiped out most of the 
assets of the insurance companies 
on one side and the savings and 
properties of the middle class on 
the other. One could even go as 
far as to say that the middle class 
came close to virtual elimination. 
All this contributed to the collapse 
of the sound social insurance sys- 
tem as it had been known since the 
time of Bismarck. 

After the First World War and 
coincident with the collapse of so- 
cial and political institutions and of 
economic security throughout the 
Old World, there arose a new type 
of social insurance, more typical of 
the concept with which we are now 
confronted in the United States. In 
the small countries, in Eastern 
Europe and on the Balkan Penin- 
sula, social insurance schemes were 
born overnight, promoted by new 
governments and put in force as 
largely political measures without 
much consideration of the financial 
ability to bear the expense incident 
to such a scheme. Reserves were 
small and benefits generous. Need- 
less to say, social insurance systems 
resting upon such a fragile founda- 
tion could not endure for long. At 
first it was tried to cut benefits, 
but this proved not enough to re- 
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lieve the financial burden, and too 
much to antagonize the people. Be- 
fore many years had passed, these 
social insurance schemes fell to 
such a low point that one could not 
consider them any more in the light 
of broad social insurance coverage. 
Thus we see in their failure after 
grandiose promises to provide for 
the stricken a reason why many of 
these people rallied to the siren cry 
of the foreign dictators voiced by 
smooth talking disruptive satellites. 

It was different in the Scandina- 
vian countries, especially in Sweden 
and also in Switzerland. In these 
countries social insurance plans 
were marked by characteristics sim- 
ilar to those of the German pro- 
gram. Dating back to the end of 
the nineteenth century they were 
started on substantial reserves and 
very low benefits and have been in 
operation without interruption ever 
since. But again it should be noted 
that, while the law makes social in- 
surance compulsory, the Govern- 
ment does not go into the selling or 
servicing of the law. This is left 
to the private insurance companies 
which have found it not only pos- 
sible but in no small degree profit- 
able to sell social insurance in con- 
formity with the standards of cost 
and distribution fixed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Attention must also be called to 
the social and economic structure 
of countries such as Sweden and 
Switzerland. Again we find a very 
broad middle class with little con- 
centrated wealth at the top and lit- 
tle poverty at the bottom. 


Background 


So different is the character of 
social insurance in these old demo- 
cratic countries and so peculiarly 
adapted to the functions of the so- 
cial and political life of the people 
that it is well worth looking at the 
background as well as the system 
itself from a closer point of view. 
Take as an example the little coun- 
try of Denmark, populated by less 
than 4,000,000 people and with an 
area about three times the size of 
Connecticut. While its social in- 
surance is ahovut fiftv vears old, 
dating back to the early nineties. 
it assumed truly significant propor- 
tions only with the rise of the 
Social Democratic Government in 
1924. 

Social insurance in Denmark em- 
braces unemployment, accident, and 
national insurance, the latter cover- 
ing sickness, invalidism, and old 
age. Unemployment insurance is 
based upon the trade unions, all of 


which require their members to be 
insured against unemployment. Ip. 
asmuch as eighty-five per cent of 
the workers are organized, this 
means that virtually the entire 
working population is included jp 
unemployment insurance which 
may, therefore, be observed to be 
both voluntary and universal. [t 
should be noted however, that the 
workmen’s compensation plan does 
not deviate from the plan as it ex. 
ists in most other countries, that 
is, the scheme is compulsory with 
the employer bearing the entire 
cost. 


Unemployment Relief 


There are seventy approved un- 
employment systems in Denmark 
having about 300,000 members, 
while about three times as many, 
or 900,000 wage earners are insured 
against accident and workmen’s 
compensation. The total expense 
for unemployment relief in the 
years preceding the German occu- 
pation averaged 25,700,000  kro- 
ner, of which the state contributed 
4,900,000 or nearly twenty per cent, 
and the local authorities another 
sixteen per cent, with nearly two- 
thirds of these expenses coming 
from member contributions. In ad- 
dition there were unemployment in- 
surance and benefits amounting to 
104,000,000 kroner to which the 
members however contributed only 
32,000,000 or less than one-third, 
with the State assuming 39,000,000 
kroner or thirty-seven per cent, 
and the local authorities 29,000,000 
kroner or about twenty-eight per 
cent. Employers contributed to the 
category only 4,000,000 kroner. 

Sickness insurance includes all 
classes of the population, farmers, 
workers, civil servants and others. 
It may be said that about two-thirds 
of the entire population are insured 
through local agencies which oper- 
ate under general state supervi- 
sion. Benefits include free hospital 
treatment, cash payments, medical 
aid, as well as maternity benefits. 
This insurance is administered 
through some 1650 Sickness Benefit 
Societies which have a membership 
of nearly 2,000,000. In 1931, sick 
benefits totaled 47,500,000 kroner 
of which 32,000,000 or nearly seven- 
ty per cent were contributed by 
members. State grants amounted 
to 11,000,000 kroner or somewhere 
over twenty per cent. The munici- 
palities play practically no part in 
the financing of sickness insurance, 
having contributed in 1931 no more 
than 500,000 kroner. 

To round out the picture, invalid- 
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ism pensions were 15,000,000 kro- 
ner, two-thirds of which were paid 
by members and employers, the for- 
mer contributed 6,100,000, the lat- 
ter 3,600,000 kroner, with the 
State Government and local author- 
ities providing the balance. 

The largest expenditures went on 
account of old age insurance, or 60,- 
000,000 kroner of which the State 
paid 35,000,000 or nearly sixty per 
cent, with the municipal authorities 
supplying the remaining 25,000,000 
kroner. 

As has been observed before, the 
social insurance scheme is_ based 
upon a population with income dis- 
tribution very much equalized. The 
administration is decentralized to 
a very considerable degree. It is 
practically carried back to the 
neighborhood. There are twenty- 
two county districts which are di- 
vided into eighty-seven urban and 
about 1300 rural areas. 


Denmark 


In comparing the social legisla- 
tion of Denmark with that in our 
own country, the fact will not es- 
cape the attention of even the 
casual reader that the system comes 
much closer to what we used to 
have in our cities and rural com- 
munities than with what we have 
had in the way of broad national 
provisions since 1935. The medical 
and hospital facilities, the invalid- 
ity and old age pensions, and the 
unemployment grants provided for 
many years in many parts of the 
country and mostly without benefit 
of federal subsidies, are much more 
in the nature of the social insur- 
ance systems as we find them oper- 
ating in the small countries of 
Seandinavia and in Switzerland. 
With small right can one, and with 
no right should one draw parallels 
between what they have developed 
in the way of protection against the 
hazards of unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, and between 
what has been set afoot on a na- 
tional scale, first in Germany then 
in Great Britain and finally in the 
United States. The two schemes 
are entirely different in design as 
well as application, and if we fol- 
low—and the attempt has _ been 
made more than once and proposed 
many times—the procedure success- 
fully used in Denmark and Sweden 
and Switzerland, we shall run up 
against problems which these coun- 
tries have never encountered. 

In Sweden again, we find iden- 
tical conditions: Here there are 
very democratic institutions, great 
approximation of wealth, a stand- 


ard of life which is practically the 
same between working men and 
members of the middle class, a 
single standard of manners and 
easy social relations. In contrast to 
the United States, it should be 
pointed out that people in Sweden 
know and always did know how to 
use whatever social facilities were 
available. When they fell sick, they 
knew exactly where to turn for free 
medical treatment. In many sec- 
tions of our country, ample facili- 
ties exist but their full and proper 
use is prevented by not enough 
people knowing enough about them. 


Sweden 


Sweden has a population of 6,- 
400,000 and it has only three towns 
with a population of more than 
100,000. The fact is not often em- 
phasized that while social services 
in Sweden are cheap and easily 
available, they are not quite entire- 
ly free. For instance in Goteborg, 
elementary education is free. but 
the parents of the children have to 
pay for their books. In the case of 
Stockholm, free milk is available 
for needy children but medical in- 
spection of the school children must 
be provided by the home physician 
who, of course, is paid by the par- 
ents of the children. 

The administration of these so- 
cial services is a mixture of State, 
municipal, and voluntary activity. 
Workmen’s compensation is com- 
pulsory and has been since 1901. 
Insurance must be with State In- 
surance Offices or with one of the 
many mutual insurance companies. 
The total cost is borne by the em- 
ployer, benefits including medical 
attention and appliances, cash pay- 
ments as well as cash benefits for 
total permanent incapacity, which 
is roughly equal to two-thirds of 
annual earnings. 

Unemployment insurance, as in 
Denmark, is largely an affair of the 
trade unions. Subsidized by the 
state, the unemployment insurance 
scheme is voluntary and in 1937 it 
covered about 102,000 people or less 
than two per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 

Health insurance, which is also 
voluntary, is much larger. It is 
open to those between the ages of 
fifteen and forty who are in good 
health and earn less than 400 
pounds a year, which is a rather 
high ceiling. Health insurance. now 
embracing more than 1,000.000, is 
administered through registered 
sick benefit societies which obtain 
a state subsidy. There are two types 
of this health insurance in opera- 


tion, one is local and the other is 
based upon a town, city, or a large 
population group. 

Invalidism and old age insurance 
is compulsory in Sweden and has 
been since 1913. It covers all per- 
sons between 16 and 60, except 
members of the public service all 
of whom are entitled to pensions by 
the state. This scheme, too, oper- 
ates through some 2,600 local pen- 
sion committees, which are appoint- 
ed by members of the community; 
it is supervised by the Royal Pen- 
sion Board. 

Finally we come to the social ser- 
vices as they operate in Switzer- 
land. It is difficult to say when 
some of these services originated. 
Sickness insurance, for example, 
goes back to the crafts, guilds, and 
other organizations of medieval 
times. On the other hand, unem- 
ployment insurance is the out- 
growth of the industrial develop- 
ment of the last fifty years. 


Switzerland 


The workings of social insurance 
in Switzerland are similar to those 
we described above in the case of 
Denmark and Sweden. Similar, 
too, is the importance of the small 
community in the operation and ad- 
ministration of social insurance. 
Switzerland has a population of 
somewhat over 4,000,000, which is 
divided into more than 3000 com- 
munes, an average of 1300 people 
for each commune. In practice this, 
of course, works out differently. 
There is a large commune consist- 
ing of a city with perhaps 300,000 
population. And there are a num- 
ber of communes with as few as 
300, 400, and 500 people. It is upon 
these communes that the social ser- 
vices operate. As a rule, such a 
commune is governed by an assem- 
bly of all the male citizens of 20 
years of age and over, which usual- 
ly meets after Mass on Sunday, at 
11 a.m. This assembly elects an ex- 
ecutive committee of five, including 
a president and vice-president, nor- 
mally for a period of four years. 
This executive committee does not 
have too much freedom of action. 
Its individual members are person- 
ally known to each member of the 
community, and they are thus ex- 
posed to constant questioning, in- 
terrogation, and critical observa- 
tion. Furthermore, it is often 
found in the statutes of these coin- 
munes that all matters involving 
expenditures in excess of 1000 
francs must be submitted to the 
general assembly. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“I Stopped Selling Life Insurance’ 


ACK: “Yes, Bill, that was a 

very instructive talk on ‘Build- 

ing an Estate Under Present 
Conditions’ you gave our club yes- 
terday. I thought a long time 
about it last night, trying to figure 
how it applied to me and envied the 
man whose fortunate position you 
described. However, I came to the 
conclusion that it useless for you 
to try to sell me any insurance un- 
der present conditions. Because of 
the difficulty in raising taxes, and 
on account of the large amount of 
War Bonds I have pledged myself 
to buy, I do not see how I can af- 
ford much of an insurance pro- 
gram. Most of my funds, other 
than that in my home and personal 
belongings, are in my business. Al- 
though I hope to build up an estate 
of about $200,000, which will as- 
sure my wife an independent in- 
come and make her able to give our 
children a good start in life, my 
estate at present is only about 
$80,000 and offers little chance for 
estate planning. If I can save about 
$4,000 per year for the next 30 
years out of my $10,000 present 
net income, I may be able to in- 
crease my estate by $120,000 to 
about $200,000. This, I figure, will 
provide my wife at least $200.00 
per month and take care of the chil- 
dren’s needs.” 

Bill: “But Jack, I do not want to 
sell you any insurance. I gave up 
selling insurance a long time ago, 
having found out greater rewards 
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Educate the buyer 
to want insur- 
ance and to buy 
according to his 
needs 


and personal satisfaction come 
from offering a service, which edu- 
cates people to become buyers of 
that kind of insurance which will 
do them the most good. The old 
order of the general agent instruct- 
ing his sub-agents to sell any kind 
of insurance because it is all so 
good, they cannot help benefiting 
their clients; must now yield to the 
new order, advising them not to let 








In this conversation between a 
client and a life insurance 
agent, who gave up policy 
peddling to become a profes- 
sional underwriter, many 
ideas, arguments, and busi- 
ness principles are brought to 
light in a manner similar to 
that which might occur in an 
actual successful interview. If, 
from it, some life insurance 
agent gains a few suggestions 
or sales tips by which he in- 
creases his 
writer will be well pleased. 
Although this pertains to a 
man whose income is $10.000 
per year, the same principles 
used here can be applied for 
one with an income of $5,000 
or more by making certain ad- 
justments. 


production, the | 








Too much life insurance was 
sold in former years on the 
theory that any policy is so 
valuable, the buyer cannot pos- 
sibly go wrong; the need of to- 
day is the sale of life insurance 
to meet definite needs; here is 
an illustration 


By MAX VON BABO 


their clients buy any insurance un- 
less it is to meet a definite bene- 
ficial purpose. Too much life in- 
surance has been sold and let lapse, 
because it did not form part of a 
definite plan and became too bur- 
densome to continue. I know among 
my own clients, those that have 
definite objectives to reach, now 
seek my counsel, whenever they 
have available funds to buy more 
insurance. I have found that this 
method of approach has increased 
my sales both among my old clients 
and among new clients to whom my 
old clients have referred me.” 

“Do you know the man I men- 
tioned in my talk at your club had 
a beginning very similar to yours?” 

Jack: “Is that so? But how am 
I to know what insurance is best 
for me to buy? Estate planning is 
a deep and envolved subject with 
many factors pertaining to it con- 
tinually changing.” 

Bill: “You are right. It is a pro- 
fession all by itself and was 
brought into being to solve prob- 
lems like yours. I have become s0 
fascinated with the many avenues 
for offering insurance service 
through the subject of estate plan- 
ning, that I have and am continu- 
ally making an extensive study of 
the subject. It certainly has paid 
me big dividends. I only think of 
the maximum service per dollar of 
insurance premium my clients can 
obtain. My own compensation take 
care of itself.” 
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“Qne reason why you feel so 
negative now toward insurance, is 
that you are letting the thoughts 
of the future build up too many un- 
necessary worries for yourself, and 
another is that you are not suffi- 
ciently cognizant of the many bene- 
“its insurance can offer you when 
properly programed.” 

“Let us list your assets in this 
form, and then I can better answer 
your objections and tell you just 
what I would do, if I were in your 
place desirous of obtaining that 
peace of mind that only a well bal- 
anced insurance program can give.” 

Bill: “Well Jack, you seem to 
think more of the tax collector than 
you do of your wife.” 

Jack: “How do you mean, Bill?” 

Bill: “Your estate is not very 
liquid. By that I mean, you do not 
have many assets that can be read- 
ily turned into cash. When you 
pass on, you can figure that your 
estate will go into the hands of the 
receivers with the tax collectors 
having the biggest hands. There 
will be a large amount of death 
duties due from your estate, and if 
there is not sufficient cash to meet 
those liabilities, your wife may suf- 
fer from insufficient funds for cur- 
rent living expenses. The liabilities 
will consist of those you contracted 
for, while alive, plus income taxes, 
Feleral estate and State inheritance 
taxes, and administration expenses 
which you can consider to be at 
least 5% of your estate. If you 
have trouble raising income taxes 
now, how do you expect your wife 
to raise income taxes, estate and 
inheritance taxes and administra- 
tion expenses, when you are gone? 
I figure on your present estate that 
your death taxes and administra- 
tion expenses alone would be about 
$7000. If you reach your goal of 
$200,000, the tax would be about 
$50,000. 


Twilight of Large Estates 


“In addition the rates may be 
consilerably increased by that time, 
since it appears we are entering an 
era tending toward the confiscation 
of the greater portion of large 
estates. This will mean your wife 
will have to reduce the funds she 
needs for living expenses and to 
liquidate your business, since you 
admit most of your funds are in 
your business. You would not want 
the family home liquidated at a 
Sacrifice sale, would you? In a 
forced sale what do you think your 
business would bring? You have 
taken out fire and casualty insur- 
ance for your business assets, yet 





ESTATE ANALYSIS 


Age Present Income Desired Income at Age. 








Husband ... 35 $10,000 net ........ $300/mo. at 65)to continue present 
ee 30 gs er $200/mo. at 60/standard. 
rn 2 ore Expenses until thru college. 
Daughter ... 1 | RRR, AES Seer Expenses until thru college. 
Living Expenses..... $6,000 or $500/mo. Desired plan: 
Surplus Funds....... 2,500 Build a $200,000 estate to provide 
Pledged to buy War wife $200/mo. and for childrens’ 

Bonds per yr....... 1,500 start in life. 
Present Estate Proposed Immediate Changes 

NR casa ies Shacw meals $20,000 $20,000 

re 2,000 2,000 

re 5,000 5,000 

Securities ........ 2,000 2,000 Inc. to $40,000 at age 55. 

~ 50,000 50,000 provide buyer. 

Insurance 60,000 

Other Assets...... 1,000 1,000 

 waiewtn ae tu $80,000 $140,000 Inc. to $180,000 at age 55. 

—7,000 —25,000 Approx. death taxes and adm. costs. 

**Bal. fer Wife...... $73,000 $115,000 Sufficient to carry out your plans. 


*Business might not bring $50,000 when you are gone. Perhaps ouly $20,000. 


**$73,000 less home, personal assets and possible loss from sale of business will 
be far less than $50,000, not sufficient to maintain present living standard and 
keep home. 





ROUGH DIAGRAM OF THE HUSBAND'S AND 
WIFE'S LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
HUSBAND'S PROGRAM 


Period bonds mature to 


>fep ay premium of retire 


le 20 Year bond buying period. 
ment income policy. 


Value of the bond fund. Value of remain- 


eit der of re- 
26400 © /2 serves. 
16350 2 2 
7500 & 20700 





20 Year Convertible Term. 
$360 Prem/yr. on $30,000 Term insurance. 
1575 Yearly value of War Bonds to be bot. 
$1935 Total 


10 Yr. Retirement 
3 Income Policy to 
SITS pay $300/mo. at 65. 
2 
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ance 


2 Yearly Prem. $4500, . 
£ from maturing bonds. 








315 Age 40 45 50 
$360 Prem/yr. on $30,000 Term Insurance. 


5 65 
So 
Can be reduced or kept for children. s 
o 
o 
— 


60 
Total $4005 used for 
program now can be 
used for other pur- 
poses. 


($300 Accident and Health prem. in case of 
disability to pay $600 / month. 


Insurance” 








ain WIFE'S 
, 3.51 3.70 3.92 %. 17 4.45 4.73 
intone tor wife ‘per $1000 (20 Years Certain) 









le 20 Year bond buying period. Pile PeNood bonds mature. | 
Value of 
Value of bond fund. Sis remainder. 
ao ~) 
- — 
So 
sie 
S 1650 
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10 Yr. Rett rement 
Income Policy to 
pay $200/mo. at 60 
Yearly Prem. $3600 
frpm maturing bonds. 


20 Year Convertible Term. 
$210 Prem/yr. on $20,000 Term Insurance. 
1200 Yearly value of War Bonds*to be bot. 
$1410 Total paid by wife from husband's 
yearly gifts, not taxed. 


$20,000 
Insurance 
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you have neglected to protect the 
most valuable asset of your wife, 
your ability to earn. You will only 
get a return on your fire and casu- 
alty insurance premium, if a fire 
or casualty occurs. But death being 
absolutely certain, your life insur- 
ance premium is bound to give you 
its full return provided it is kept 
up. As it is now, you are just pro- 
tecting property for the tax col- 
lector and the bargain hunter, who 
is waiting for a distressed sale, 
rather than protecting necessary 
living income for your wife. Your 
hard earned accumulations may be 
disastrously reduced, if not prop- 
erly protected.” 

Jack: “I never thought of it in 
that light. You have me somewhat 
worried. I certainly wish my estate 
was larger.” 

Bill: “Don’t we all. You must 
realize that the moment your 
signed policy application is ac- 
cepted by an insurance company, 
you have created a sound addition 
to your estate. Your present one 
is far from being sufficient to pro- 
vide for your wife the way you 
wish. Are you going to have her 
wait 30 years, until you have built 
it up, which you may or may not 
be able to do? What if you die in 
the meantime? How large will it 
then be? Assume you reach your 
goal, the income therefrom may 
be very uncertain and subject to 
great risk. You will have trouble 
finding safe investment media. 
How will your wife, who will be at 
the mercy of many commission 
seeking salesmen? Only life insur- 
ance can offer a safe haven and a 
guaranteed income for life, so con- 
ducive to a long and happy life. 


Income From Insurance 


“You are fortunate that your 
current income is large enough to 
be able to do something about it. 
By providing income from life in- 
surance for your wife you will 
avoid loss of time required for pro- 
bating your will or for locating as- 
sets at the time of your death. You 
will eliminate the problem of in- 
vestment and management of that 
portion of your estate. In the pay- 
ment to your wife of income from 
life insurance, no administration 
expenses, executors and attorneys 
fees are necessary. The question 
of multiple taxes very prevalent 
when sécurities are to be trans- 
ferred will not be bothering your 
wife, as the policy proceeds will be 
paid immediately. Often the cost 
of getting data for transfering se- 
curities cost more than the trans- 
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fer tax and entails needless long 
delay before they can be turned 
into cash. Besides the inconve- 
nience from the long delay in liqui- 
dating securities, heavy losses may 
also occur. Another advantage is 
that none of your creditors can 
have a claim to your insurance, ex- 
cept the Government, and then only, 
if you have not provided funds suf- 
ficient to pay the taxes.” 


The Plan Suggested 


“To meet your objective, namely 
an estate of $200,000 for furnish- 
ing your wife an income of 
$200/mo. for life and providing a 
good start in life for your children, 
I suggest, instead of adopting the 
plan of investing $4000/yr. in se- 
curities to build up your estate, 
you spend $4000 each year for only 
20 years instead for 30 years, in 
the following manner. Transfer to 
your wife, gach year for only 20 
years, the sum of $1400 with which 
she makes a fund available to pur- 
chase a_ retirement income of 
$200/mo. to start at her age of 60. 
If she dies before 60, her benefici- 
aries (which may be either you or 
your children) will receive the 
amounts as shown by the chart, I 
will explain to you later. The ad- 
vantage of this yearly gift is, that 
yearly gifts to her up to $3000 are 
exempt from gift taxes. 

By the time she is 60, assuming 
you are still alive and have made 
the yearly gifts of $1400, you will 
have transferred to her $28,000, 
which will by then have cash value 
of $40,000. If this amount would 
pass by inheritance in one lump 
sum as part of the estate you hope 
to leave her (value $200,000) your 
wife would have to raise a death 
tax of about $20,000, or putting it 
in another way, in order to net 
your wife $40,000, you would have 
to leave her $60,000. The extra li- 
ability of $20,000 for vour wife to 
assume at your death may greatly 
affect the future mode of her liv- 
ing. So you see the 20 payments 
of $1400 can do the work of $60,- 
000, besides, as you will see later, 
insure her life for 40 years for 
over $20,000. This shows what sav- 
ings can be made by distributing 
part of one’s estate while still alive. 
Your wife will be protected after 
she reaches 60 receiving $200/mo. 
for life, provided you furnish the 
20 yearly premiums of $1400. After 
the 20 years have passed you can 
use the $1400 for other purposes. 
You may have children in their 
teens or twenties and you can pro- 
vide for their education or a good 


start in life, etc. Perhaps your ip. 
come may not be as large as it js 
now, therefore, I urge you to limit 
your payments for protection to 
the 20 years of your maximum pro- 
ductive capacity, which I would 
think would be the coming 20 
years.” ' 

Jack: “You have my wife well 
protected provided that I live to 65, 
but what will I do for income after 
I am 65, or still more important, 
what will happen to my wife’s re- 
tirement income, if I should die be- 
fore I am 65, or say, I should die 
next year?” 

Bill: “Have you thought what 
your wife would do under your own 
plan, if you died next year? The 
way we will provide for this con- 
tingency, and the only way to im- 
mediately provide for it, is by in- 
surance. In the same manner as 
your wife provides for a retirement 
policy for herself, you provide one 
for yourself, making her benefi- 
ciary of the insurance part, should 
you die before 65. If you live past 
65, you will receive $300/mo. for 
life. If you die before 65, your 
wife will get your insurance. In 
the event you should die while she 
is still young, you should provide 
sufficient additional term insurance 
to give her $200/mo. for life at the 
time of your death. The chart I 
have made for you will give you a 
clear picture of what will be avail- 
able under various circumstances, 
which we will analyze later. Let us 
now take care of your business.” 

Jack: “You professional under- 
writers certainly think of every- 
thing.” 


Complete Planning 


Bill: “In order to do a good job, 
we have to. Most plans _ nullify 
their good intentions, unless they 
are complete. Regarding your bus- 
iness, I suggest you have your 
partners, or those who wish to con- 
tinue your business after you are 
gone, purchase sufficient insurance 
on your life to buy your interest 
from your wife. Undoubtedly you 
will will it to her. She then will 
have immediately a buyer for it 
and need not be forced to liquidate 
your business at a loss. I suggest 
you have your bank set up a busi- 
ness insurance trust for this trans- 
action. This is a sure way of 
preventing a sacrifice sale, and pre- 
venting the business from being 
subjected to an unharmonious man- 
agement, causing a decrease of in- 
come. The transfer will require no 
additional taxes, but your wife will 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Member of the New York Bar 


by LUKE A.BURKE 











This is the third of a new series of articles dealing with 
interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 
affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 





Acts Incident to War 

T is a peculiar thing how in the midst of war we 
| forget the seemingly little things which preceded 

it. All of us remember Bataan, Midway and Guadal- 
canal, but few of us think back to the sinking of the 
Panay in China or the Reuben James in the North 
Atlantic. We usually have to be reminded of these 
latter tragedies. A reminder of the Reuben James 
is found in the case of STANKUS v. NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (decided by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court on October 
29, 1942). 


—_— = ————— EO 





A seaman on this naval vessel had a standard life 
policy with the defendant. It provided for the pay- 
ment of double indemnity in the event of death 
through accidental means “provided, however, that 
such Double Indemnity shall not be payable if the 
Insured’s death resulted, directly or indirectly, from 

. (d) war or any act incident thereto.” 

As you will recall, the Reuben James was torpedoed 
west of Iceland on October 30, 1941, while on convoy 


duty. Stankus, the insured, was lost. His beneficiary 
claimed double indemnity. The company paid the face 
amount of the policy but refused to pay the double in- 
demnity on the grounds that the death resulted from 
an act incident to war. The beneficiary brought suit 
on the policy contending that the policy exempted 
only a death which resulted from a war as that term 
was employed in the policy, and that on October 30, 
1941, this government was not at war. 

The Supreme Judicial Court found for the company 
The basis of its decision was that while we had not 
formally declared war, yet the convoying of vessels 
engaged in the transportation of war materials was 
an act which arose out of the prosecution of war. 
Furthermore, the Court pointed out that the term 
“war” as used in the policy was not confined to a 
war waged by the United States and at the time of the 
death Great Britain was engaged in a war with Ger- 
many and Italy, while this nation was engaged in 
supplying war materials to the former. 


Participation in a Félony 


HILE we are considering double indemnity and 
exclusion clauses related thereto, it might be 
well to consider the case of McDONNELL v. METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (decided 
by the Pennsylvania Superior Court on January 28, 
1943). 
The defendant issued a policy upon the life of 
Joseph McDonnell. This policy provided for double 
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indemnity but contained a clause that the “additional 
benefit shall not be payable if the Insured’s death... 
(c) is the result of participation in an assault or 
felony... .” The evidence at the trial showed that in 
the early morning of January 25, 1940, a bus driver 
came upon a car with its whole left side crushed and 
the bodies of two men lying on the ground nearby. 
The marks on the ground indicated that the car had 
run off the left side of the road, hitting three trees. 
One body was lying on the roadway. The other body, 
that of the insured, was found against a tree covered 
by one of the car’s fenders and forty feet from the 
ear. The coroner’s physician testified that a number 
of bones in the decedent’s head and his brain were 
crushed and that there were other severe injuries to 
the body. He excluded suicide or disease as a possible 
cause of death. 








A state policeman testified that the car was stolen 
and did not belong to the insured or to the other per- 
son found at the wreck. 

It was the company’s contention that the beneficiary 
not only had to prove that the insured’s death resulted 
“solely by external, violent and accidental means”’ but 
also that it was not the “result of a participation in 
an assault or felony.” 

The Court held for the beneficiary. It stated that 
clearly death was the result of accidental means and 
it was up to the company to prove that the death re- 
sulted from participation in a felony. There was noth- 
ing in the evidence to show that McDonnell stole the 
car or was even riding in it. He might have been a 
pedestrian. 


Oral Gift of Policy 
rf MILLER v. GULF LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY (decided by the Florida Supreme Court on 
February 16, 1943), the defendant issued a policy on 
the life of Gilbert Higgins which designated his estate 
as beneficiary. The policy permitted the insured to 
change the beneficiary but provided “. . . if there be 
no written assignment of this policy on file with the 
company, the Insured may while this policy is in 
force, designate a new beneficiary, by filing written 
notice thereof at the home office of the company ac- 
companied by this policy for suitable endorsement. 
No such change shall take effect until after the com- 
pany shall have acknowledged receipt of such notice 
by endorsement thereon.” Before his death Higgins 
made an oral gift of the policy to his fiancee, Miss 
Strickland. She kept possession of it until his death 
and reimbursed him for the premiums he paid after 
he delivered the policy. No written notice designating 
her as beneficiary was ever filed in the home office of 
the company. Claim to the proceeds was made by both 
the insured’s estate and Miss Strickland. The com- 
pany deposited the fund in court and the question of 
payment became one for the court. 

The Florida Supreme Court held that the fiancee 
was entitled to the proceeds of the policy, holding 


that all the elements of a gift inter vivos were pres- 
ent. The estate before Higgins’ death had no vested 
right in the policy. When the gift to the fiancee was 
made she became entitled to the proceeds. The fail- 
ure by the insured to give written notice to the com- 
pany did not accrue to the benefit of his estate. Only 
the company could raise that objection and they did 
not raise it, but paid the proceeds into court. 


Foolhardy Act 
AY interesting sidelight is found in the case of 
RIKER v. JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (decided by the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court on February 2, 1943) wherein the 
court was called upon to decide whether a “foolhardy” 
act was accidental. The insured’s policy provided for 
double indemnity in the event of death by accidental 
means. The language of the clause was in the usual 
form. 

The insured, who was twenty-four years of age, 
joined his fellow employees in a steamboat excursion 
up the Hudson River. According to the evidence he 
was a “very jolly” young man of the Tarzan type and 
spent the evening “dancing and kidding and fooling.” 
As the boat was returning to Jersey City the insured 
removed his coat, vest, shoes and tie, and declared he 
would “beat the boat in.” After he dived into the 
river the boat stopped but his body was not found for 
several days. The Medical Examiner declared the 
cause of death as “asphyxia by submersion” under 
“undetermined circumstances.” 

It was the company’s contention that it was not 
liable for the double indemnity payment because the 


; 


~~ 








clause was not intended to extend to “an unforeseen, 
unexpected death resulting from means which are in- 
tended and deliberate.” The New Jersey Supreme 
Court did not agree, however, with the company’s 
contention. It found for the beneficiary, pointing out 
that while the act may have been foolhardy it did 
not make the provision for double indemnity inopera- 
tive. 


Participation in Aeronautics 


HE United States Circuit Court of Appeals last 

month was called upon to consider the familiar ex- 
clusion clause of “participating in aeronautics.” 
(KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
v. WELLS.) The insured obtained the policy on his 
life in 1929. Double indemnity was provided for but 
the exclusion clause read “participating in aeronautics 
or submarine operations.” The insured was killed 
while a paying passenger abroad a commercial air- 
plane. The court held in favor of the beneficiary. It 
felt that the clause was ambiguous and, therefore, 
should be construed in favor of the insured. If the 
word “aeronautics” was meant to be an adjective modi- 
fying “operations” the insured was not participating 
in “aeronautics operations” since he had nothing to 
do with the operation of the plane. 
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Because two-thirds of 
the 18,000,000 brides of 
1942 were married to 
service men, insurance 
looks forward to boom 
markets in the years im- 
mediately following 


victory 





* * 


Lamoert from Lewis 


America’s all-time wedding record during 1942 
means a backlog of purchasing after the war 


WAR MARRIAGES 


ARS tend to slow down the marriage rate but 
WW inven of war invariably increases the tempo 
of the wedding march. That is to say, of 
course, the impending induction of young men into 
military service, together with accelerated prosperity 
enjoyed by men of marriagable age who are tempora- 
rily exempt from such service and who are able to take 
advantage of forced industrial expansion with the 
higher wages available under such circumstances, 
always brings an up-curve in the matrimonial chart. 
Just as logically, and just as true in past experience 
in this country and in foreign lands, the longer period 
of active participation in armed conflict either removes 
the bulk of eligible candidates from the scene of oppor- 
tunity or exhausts the available supply through the 
functioning of the law of supply and demand. 
In any event, both circumstances exert a powerful 
effect upon the sale and conservation of life insurance. 
The men who remain in civil life, particularly those 
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who keep the wheels of war industry rolling, offer a 
brand new field of prospects for the life agent, while 
the millions under arms, many of them newly married 
before entering the service of their country, comprise 
a boom market for the days after they win final vic- 
tory and return home to resume the joys and obliga- 
tion of normal family life. 

Not to allow the men folk to monopolize this dis- 
cussion of marriage and war-time sales opportunities, 
it might be noted that men in high-paid war industry 
by no means monopolize opportunities there. Today, 
women—and a large proportion of them war brides at 
that—have invaded the factories and plants of the 
nation in increasing numbers and with increasing 
success. They are earning and saving money and are 
first class prospects for life insurance, temporary 
through their industrial life may be. In addition 
to the savings element inherent in the proper forms 
of life insurance, men and women alike are commenc- 
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1942 1941 1940 1939 

January ....... .. Se 5.6%, 5.7% 6.1% 
February < oe 5.7 4.7 5.6 
10% March -. 68 6.0 6.0 6.1 
9% April 7.9 7.9 6.7 7.7 
8% May . .. OF 10.0 9.1 10.1 
7% ee . 10.1 11.5 10.9 11.9 
6% July —s we 8.0 7.9 8.0 
5% August 8.5 10.1 13.5 10.1 
4% September nek . 2 8.5 10.6 9.9 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC October .. j is . 9.0 8.6 10.3 8.7 
November 8.4 7.8 7.6 8.2 
Marriage distribution by monthly percentages during 1941 and 1942 December .. 85 10.3 7.0 7.7 


ing to realize that a woman has an economic human 
value just as certain and as real as is possessed by 
man and that her loss in the partnership of marriage, 
particularly to her children, can be in part recom- 
pensed by the financial independence she is able to 
achieve and to pass on to her chosen beneficiaries. 
Who is going to continue the premium payments 
after the woman policyholder retires to private life? 
Well, a great many of them will continue working 
after the war and will continue the payments them- 
selves. When the war brides go back to what used 
to be fondly regarded as woman’s place, her husband 
will continue them, or she will, rather, out of her hus- 
band’s earnings. As for those who cannot pay premi- 
ums after their earning capacity has ceased to exist, 
that contingency is provided for, allegorically, by 
assuming you are walking from New York City to 
Philadelphia and are offered a lift but decline the invi- 


tation because the driver is going only half way to 
your destination. 

Surveys recently completed by two authoritative 
organizations, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the magazine, Jewelers’ Circular, show that 
the marriage rate in this country has risen steadily 
every year since 1938. The headline illustration and 
the two tables appearing on this page are repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Jewelers’ Circular and we 
are indebted to the Metropolitan for another tabular 
illustration appearing in this article as well as much 
of the statistical data upon which these comments are 
based. 

The marriage rate commenced to show a marked 
increase in the year war was declared in Europe and 
continued to climb through the discussions on the 
question of conscription. After the Selective Service 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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MARRIAGE LICENSES ISSUED DURING 1942 IN 50 LARGEST U. S. CITIES 








% Sonee 

rom 

JAN. FEB. MAR. APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 1942 1941 1941 

NEW YORK esecesee. 8,565 5,994 6,513 6,168 7,076 7,667 5,743 7,030 7,194 8,198 6,738 7,006 83,892 85,023 — 1.4 
*CHICAGO.. .... 4,236 3,210 2,976 4,098 4,145 4,630 3,375 3,908 3,767 3,952 3,793 3,681 45,771 48,317 — 5.2 
*PHILADELPHIA..... 1,615 1,071 1,346 1,354 1,628 1,823 1,127 1,566 1,528 1,441 1,403 1,256 17,158 16,189 + 5.9 
*DETROIT. +--+ 2,248 1,493 1,752 1,968 2,129 2,326 1,717 1,945 1,809 1,774 «1,748 1,731 22,640 21,757 + 4.0 
*LOS ANGELE s. .. 2,259 2,164 2,005 2,219 2,220 3,321 2,509 2,534 2,445 2,425 2,341 2,535 28,977 21,703 +33.5 
CLEVELAND........ 1,175 891 770 $1,057 1,171 1,374 1,012 1,057 995 1,013 1,060 941 12,516 12,637 — 9 
BALTIMORE. .... 1,643 1,522 1,313 1,664 1,554 1,992 1,610 1,773 1,774 1,808 1,716 1,709 20,078 16,031 +25.2 
ST. LOUIS..... ... 2,074 1,809 1,663 1,993 2,172 2,477 2,057 2,316 2,217 2,388 2,394 2,196 265,756 18,802 +37.0 
BOSTON 978 728 847 917 1,079 1,160 831 1,063 1,041 932 884 801 11,261 11,607 — 2.0 
*PITTSBU RG | er 769 678 1,048 1,031 1,315 957 1,085 1,029 1,046 1,181 895 12,134 12618 — 3.8 
WASHINGTON . 1,163 1,077 975 1,151 1,177 1,568, 1,206 1,324 1,344 1,352 1,266 1,270 14,873 10,554 +40.9 
SAN FRANCISCO.... ‘688 733 583 810 658 876 831 715 785 775 782 806 9,042 5,170 +748 
MILWAUKEE a 466 584 245 522 645 730 431 497 550 517 524 373 6,084 6,963 —12.7 
BUFFALO... 551 405 380 529 568 748 486 550 507 504 487 373 6,088 6,988 —13.0 
NEW ORL RAMS... 405 512 412 455 479 696 586 552 538 648 619 650 6,552 4,634 +41.4 
*MINNEAPOLIS. ; 642 454 480 605 592 750 526 632 599 695 583 492 7,050 6,682 + 5.5 
CINCINNATI... 475 349 353 373 431 552 338 440 387 426 411 418 4,953 7,011 —29.3 
NEWARK............ 556 443 462 487 530 646 490 497 555 552 511 542 6,271 5,869 + 68 
KANSAS CITY bee 498 437 397 512 475 653 456 514 609 680 607 694 6,532 5,065 +28.9 
,HOUSTON........... 764 684 678 791 785 955 809 849 833 907 843 980 9,878 7,768  +26.2 
SEATT 1,092 999 999 1,044 1,015 1,292 1,082 1,162 1,190 1,063 1,050 1,080 13,068 8,162 +60.1 
ROC HESTER 304 205 221 33 05 414 270 310 95 302 322 3,526 3,876 — 9.0 
*D 324 289 270 329 361 493 377 447 429 478 435 568 4,800 3,321 +44.5 
LOUISVILLE... 480 419 386 446 441 537 501 543 512 556 532 625 5,978 4,464 +33.9 
*COLUMBUS 320 311 313 306 330 426 284 355 359 290 400 304 3,998 4,052 — 1.3 
*PORTLAND 278 293 234 291 310 383 258 358 287 298 264 262 3,516 3,055 +15.0 
*ATLANTA 378 378 301 413 412 532 440 510 500 535 479 553 5,431 4,323 +25.6 
OAKLAND 448 423 422 426 459 601 472 479 487 486 450 531 5,684 4,005 +41.6 
JERSEY CITY 427 348 205 383 362 446 295 379 372 349 358 259 4,183 3,987 + 4.9 
opALLAS. 525 462 448 475 484 546 515 516 569 669 565 712 6,486 5,347 +213 
pe HIS 64 62 60 67 88 118 66 87 80 78 89 111 970 1,960 —50.5 
oat PAUI ; 321 253 236 280 346 374 271 338 334 289 284 283 3,609 3,427 + 5.3 
eaOLEDO ; 449 351 372 380 469 512 414 458 455 470 406 327 5,063 7,564 —33.0 
sBIRMINGHAM va 684 655 529 671 683 790 647 708 600 688 604 685 7,944 7,224 + 9.9 
oan ANTONIO.... 701 664 632 760 766 978 893 802 809 1,172 878 986 10,041 6,234 +62.6 
of BON IDENCE........ 264 224 199 292 248 347 243 283 316 297 278 231 3,222 3441 — 63 
sAKRON aera 343 215 294 289 331 458 318 377 300 336 346 330 4,037 4410 — 93 
on MA. ews ee 260 243 171 227 249 307 238 235 262 289 314 295 3,090 2,771 +11.5 
Di YTON. Sagan 295 271 276 305 304 375 325 322 300 348 322 308 3,751 4,032 — 6.9 
ORS USE. << 133 142 170 170 217 171 188 155 166 182 152 2,020 2,215 — 88 
ont AHOMA CITY... 341 247 276 322 314 396 351 417 407 451 483 552 4,557 3,062 +48.8 
an , See 382 262 453 518 493 778 658 688 509 590 596 756 6,683 2,577 +159.3 
on RCE ISTER........ 212 160 197 257 251 306 179 258 226 186 180 129 2,541 2,956 —14.1 
RICH] {OND cat 242 276 225 305 277 342 303 328 368 341 316 399 3,722 3,013 +23.5 
a ‘OR K WORTH....... 359 285 247 284 293 331 302 355 319 361 406 455 3,997 3,263 +22.4 
mo BONV ie...... 38 336 355 424 434 502 463 452 524 523 449 598 5,403 3,201 +37.5 
evan 7 ¥ ae 360 335 383 338 398 449 456 463 486 510 466 728 5,372 3,466 +55.2 
nous f TOWN...... 179 149 117 128 157 210 168 182 167 206 147 134 1,944 2,665 —27.0 
sy NN fag So 159 139 122 140 127 213 175 219 226 300 271 274 2,365 1,846 +28.0 
<TFORD nase 225 212 121 248 198 332 178 203 234 249 237 160 2,597 2,168 +19.8 
rOTAL .+.+++. 43,034 35,028 34,034 39,572 41,620 50,264 38,410 43,269 42,583 44,909 42,000 42,381 497,104 447,475 +411.0 

*Number of licenses issued in entire county in which city is located. 
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ERNEST H. PERKINS, General Agent 


agencies or branch offices previously studied in 
this series have been large organizations, of the 
“You see this is really a life insurance company in 
itself” type, with an annual production of ten or 
twenty million and perhaps two hundred million of 
insurance in force, with rows of private offices for 
the leaders and a “bull-pen for the starting agents, 
or perhaps several “units” any one of which is itself 
a good-sized agency. Such offices can be found only 
in the large centers of population, where a great 
many prospects can be reached from a single address. 
But, in spite of the Trend to the City, people do 
still live in the country or in towns or small cities. 
In fact, taking 1940 figures, if we add the 57,245,573 
persons living in “rural territory” in the United 
States to the 44,228,363 persons in the 3,427 incor: 
porated places of less than 250,000 population, we 
find that 101,473,936, or 77 per cent, of the nation’s 
131,669,265 people live outside of the cities of 250,000 
population or over. Putting it broadly, the life in- 
surance interests of more than a hundred million 
persons, or over three-fourths of all Americans, have 
to be cared for through what may be called “small- 
town” agencies. That’s quite a responsibility. And 
in general we believe it is being well discharged. 
These smaller agencies are essentially organization 
centers, with advice and encouragement, reports and 
queries, going out to agents working out from their 
homes and having but infrequent personal contact 
with agent or manager. Some of the features and 
problems of such an agency were presented two 
months ago in our study of the Scranton, Pa., Agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York. Another—and per- 
haps more typical—example, the Provident Mutual 
Life’s Albany, N. Y., Agency, headed by General 


G seencies_or brane too many—of the general 
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Agent Ernest H. Perkins, is the subject of the present 
study. 

Albany’s 130,000 population is about 10,000 less 
than that of Scranton, but the twenty-one counties 
within the jurisdiction of the Perkins agency display 
somewhat greater variety than happens to be shown 
by the mining district surrounding the Pennsylvania 
city. Within those twenty-one counties is, for in- 
stance, the comparatively “boom” town of Schenectady 
(General Electric and American Locomotive), while 
there are also certain cities, preferably left unamed, 
which, economically speaking, are but the ghosts of 
their former selves. There are also the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills, with the present-day problems of 
gasless getting around. There are many farms. And 
there is of course Albany itself, the oldest chartered 
city (1686) in the United States, a city which prides 
itself on being the “birthplace of the Union” (but 
that’s another story); its state capitol, which took 
more than twenty years a-building and cost $25,000,- 
000, more than once has been the taking-off-place for 
the Presidency of the United States. 


An Appropriate Setting 

Although there are thirty-five life insurance agen- 
cies in Albany, that conservative, tradition-loving 
yet progressive city seems an especially appropriate 
place for an agency of the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia, which recently celebrated its seventy- 
fifth year of conservative—and conserving—life in- 
surance. The Provident Mutual’s Albany agency 
keeps both its agents and its policyholders even from 
one generation to the next. Prideful Albany could 
not attach more importance to prestige than does the 
Perkins agency, and with sound results. It has 4 
little over $15,000,000 of insurance in force and writes 
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The Ernest H. Perkins 
Agency, Albany, N. Y., of 
the Provident Mutual Life; 
An Operational Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


about a million a year—more exact figures are given 
in the table on page 24. It has stability, and when 
it talks about “quality business” it means just that. 

The Provident Muutal’s old New York agency— 
old No. 4—covered New York City and upstate eastern 
and central New York, and the company had a Buffalo 
office for western New York State, including Roches- 
ter. After the Armstrong investigation in 1905, which 
gave the Provident and other well managed companies 
good grounds for favorable publicity, that company 
expanded its field organization, establishing many new 
agencies, among which were No. 38 at Albany for 
eastern New York State and No. 39 at Syracuse. 
About this time Samuel G. Landon, who was superin- 
tendent of schools at Binghamton, N. Y., and was 
selling life insurance on the side, decided to get into 
life insurance entirely; he started off in Syracuse 
and later moved to Schenectady, which at that time 
was alive with Edison’s electrical developments. 

Soon, however, Albany, important as a transporta- 
tion and distributing center, appeared to him to offer 
more solid opportunities, and Mr. Landon moved 
thither. A class-mate of his at Wesleyan College, 
Middletown, Conn., Seward V. Coffin, had started in 
the life insurance business in Connecticut. Mr. Landon 
called him over to Albany, and the Landon & Coffin 
Agency represented the Provident Mutual from July 
1, 1910, until February 1918, when Mr. Landon went 
off to Harrisburg, Pa., to be the Provident Mutual’s 
general agent there, leaving Mr. Coffin as sole gen- 
eral agent in Albany until February 15, 1932, when he 
retired because of ill health and was succeeded on 
July 1, 1932, by Ernest H. Perkins, C. L. U., the 
present general agent. 

The breakup of the Landon & Coffin partnership 
Was entirely friendly. It was decided that there 





SEWARD V. COFFIN, Former General Agent 


was not enough business to justify both men staying 
there, and the personal connections of the two men 
made Landon-Harrisburg and Coffin-Albany the 
natural division. Since then Mr. Coffin has regained 
his health and is still one of the active members of 
tht Albany agency, and last autumn he attained on 
the same day his seventy-fifth birthday and his $100,- 
000 Minimum Production for 1942. Throughout his 
insurance career Mr. Coffin has used the same desk, 
originally made for his father, O. Vincent Coffin, 
when the latter came into office as governor of Con- 
necticut. 

From 1922 to 1927 an assistant general agent at 
the Albany agency was Vincent B. Coffin, Seward 
Coffin’s son who started as a soliciting agent for the 
Provident Mutual at Utica in 1920, after being a 
student in the first course of the Carnegie School of 
Practical Life Insurance Salesmanship at Pittsburgh. 
Vincent Coffin worked at Utica for two years before 
his five years at Albany; later he succeeded Griffin 
Lovelace as director of New York University’s life 
insurance training course, then became director of edu- 
cation for the Penn Mutual Life and is now vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. Two other young men trained in 
the Provident’s Albany agency have gone on to be 
general agents elsewhere; Frank H. Wenner, C. L. U., 
became Connecticut Mutual general agent in the 
Utica, and George L. Buck, C. L. U., was later made a 
partner in the Provident’s general agency at Seattle, 
Wash. 

Seward Coffin’s comparatively young successor, 
Ernest H. Perkins, has been with the Provident more 
than twenty-three years. Born in Andover, N. Y., 
June 28, 1895, Ernest Perkins was educated at Hor- 
nell High School and Alfred University, receiving 
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from the latter in 1917 the degree 
of B. S. with pre-medical prepara- 
tion. He matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for a medi- 
cal course, but decided that the 
war was more important and joined 
Battery F of the 307th Field Ar- 
tillery at Camp Dix, later being 
transferred to that regiment’s 
medical detachment. He went over- 
overseas in May 1918; the 307th 
got its training on French guns on 
the Old French range at Camp de 
Meucon; used by Napoleon. A 
camp hospital was’ improvised 
there, and Hospital Sergeant Per- 
kins had charge of the enlisted 
men, showing marked organizing 
ability. During the “flu” epidemic 
the head of the internal medical 
unit, fatigued with innumerable 
examinations of impaired hearts 
and lungs, exclaimed, “I wish I 
could examine a life insurance 
risk.” And that was how life in- 
surance entered the mind of Ernest 
Perkins; the phrase struck. 


Post-War Activity 


After the armistice, he was 
transferred to St. Nazaire and 
worked there until July 1919, in 
connection with the embarkation 
of returning soldiers. Back in Phila- 
delphia he went to the Pierce 
School of Business Administration, 
where on every classroom wall he 
saw a Provident Mutual calendar. 
He made inquiries and as a result 
not only learned that a Provident 
man was on the Pierce School 
board but also decided that he 


wanted to work for the Provident 
Mutual. At the home office he was 
given the simplest and “lowest” 
job, that of writing “descriptions,” 
policy records for  interdepart- 
mental use. A week of that was 
followed by ten days at the trans- 
fer desk, and soon he was in the 
underwriting department, while at 
the same time he showed interest 
in the field organization and at- 
tended the Friday meetings of the 
Home Office Agency. Then he got 
a license and began writing busi- 
ness on the side. Later he was 
transferred to the field department, 
soon becoming assistant to the man- 
ager of agencies, and then went 
to Richmond, Va., to help John 
Moyler, general agent there, who 
was not in good health; on August 
1, 1925, he was appointed general 
agent and stayed until after Mr. 
Moyler’s death. The company con- 
solidated the Richmond agency 
with that of Spiller Hicks in West 
Virginia, and Mr. Hicks came to 
Richmond to take charge, releas- 
ing Mr. Perkins to become general 
agent at Albany July 1, 1932. 
While studying at Pierce, Mr. 
Perkins married an Alfred Uni- 
versity classmate, Miss Nellie 
Wells, and they now live in Albany; 
they have a daughter in Wellesley 
and a son in the Albany Academy. 
Mr. Perkins, whose face and 
earnestness sometimes suggest 
Wendell Willkie, gets a great kick 
out of building. He is active on 
constructive committees, but when- 
ever they stop building he loses 








Ernest H. Perkins Says: 


THe individual buyer of life insurance and the individual salesman pass through the same 

stages of development as the business has progressed. First the stage of gaining appre- 
ciation of life insurance, buying (or selling) small amounts, usually with lump sum settlements 
for indemnity. The second stage involves the buying (or selling) of enough life insurance to 
replace the family's share of the insured's earned income, a process requiring the under- 
standing of life situations and programming. The third and more advanced stage involves 
estate taxation and distribution with special emphasis upon peculiar personal and business 
problems. The salesman has been worthy of his earned compensation as he has developed 


himself and his prospects through these stages. 


A fourth stage is taking form which gives both companies and salesmen cause for study 
to determine whether present practices can long continue. Having developed a generation 
of large owners of life insurance by a system of compensation based upon rewards for new 
sales, we are finding that many of these large owners will continue to require additional 
service and program adjustment on involved holdings, using the most expert life insurance 
training and judgment, without any hope or expectation of compensation for this service by 


means of a new sale and commission. 


In a rapidly expanding business as we have experienced it, the good-will and prestige of 


service has provided its rewards in new sales. 


The auto dealer does not service your car 


free of charge because you once bought of him or because he expects to sell you later, 
neither does a maternity physician give you lifetime medical service because he was the 


attendant at your birth. 


It is quite possible that the widespread acceptance of life insurance as an institution and 
the increasing importance of continued service will be the causes for the revamping of our 
system of compensation in the near future, placing less emphasis upon commissions for new 
sales and more emphasis upon service commission. 

When it comes, after mature judgment and development, there is every reason to believe 
it will stabilize still more the security of successful men in this business and will eliminate 
more rapidly many of the field problems now present. 
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interest. Not only does he work 
to build personalities, but he builds 
things with his hands, from jewelzy 
to desks, often collaborating with 
his wife, a trained craftswomen, 
who also has a collection of 259 
dolls. During the summer they 
spend thtir vacations by Laurd 
Lake in New Hampshire. Typical 
of Mr. Perkins’ civic activities— 
he is a trustee of Alfred Uni- 
versity, served as president of its 
alumni association for three years 
(including the centennial year, 
1936) ; vice-president and director 
of the Y.M.C.A., and is an elder 
of the Presbyterian Church. He is 
a past president of the Albany Life 
Underwriters Association and of 
the Albany General Agents & 
Managers Association, and is now 
president of the Albany C.L.U. 
group and chairman of the general 
committee of the New York State 
Life Underwriters Association. 

With Mr. Perkins in the Provi- 
dent Mutual office up on the tenth 
floor at 75 State Street, Albany, 
are three or four men and three 
clerical employees, but that is by 
no means the whole strength of 
the agency, which has altogether 
seven full-time agents, two who 
are in the general insurance busi- 
ness but write a sufficient volume 
for the Provident to quality them 
for certain company concessions, 
four men in small towns writing 
a small volume for the Provident, 
and two older men who are prat- 
tically retired. Two members of 
the agency—Major Henry W. Hume 
and Sergeant Alan H. Booth—are 
in the U. S. Army. 


Service Records 


Indicative of the personnel sta 
bility in this agency are the follow- 
ing service figures. General Ageni 
Perkins celebrated 23 years with 
the Provident Mutual last January, 
when Clarence A. Russell marked 
off 30 and Summer W. Simmons 
28 years; among other anniver- 
saries are: in February, Frederick 
Dales, 36 (he has sold insurance 
to three generations in_ several 
families; March, Reid E. Snyder, 
17; April, Floyd L. Sprague, 12; 
July, Seward V. Coffin, 33; August, 
John C. Sloan, 14, and December, 
Arthur W. Merritt, 22. 

The provident Mutual agents 
have the standard commission 
schedule. The number of starting 
agents in the Albany agency is no 
large enough to call for the fixing 
of rules as to their financing; if 4 
man ought to be in the business, 
the means can generally be 4! 
ranged. Provident Mutual agents 
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Perkins Agency members who qualified for the Provident Mutual convention at Atlantic City, Sept. 20, 1940. 
Front row (left to right): Clarence A. Russell, Ernest H. Perkins, general agent; Miss Mary R. Fraser, new busi- 
ness secretary; John C. Sloan, Frederick Dales at the rear (still 1. to r.): Isadore Willner, Floyd L. Sprague. 
Major Henry W. Hume, Arthur W. Merritt and Spencer McCarty. Seward V. Coffin also qualified but was 
not present (see page 19). 


benefit from what amounts to a 
pension plan, in the payment to 
substantial agents under age 65 of 
a service fee of 40 cents per thou- 
sand of insurance in force on busi- 
ness written by that agent and be- 
yond the commission period of ten 
years. To the older agents with 
service and large volume, 60 cents 
per thousand is paid after age 65 
on such personal business as has 
passed the renewal period. 


Maintaining Agency Contact 


One or two of the outside-Al- 
bany men have their own Offices, 
but must work from their homes. 
It has been said that only those 
who can read can work in this 
agency, because of the great re- 
liance on the mails. Every day an 
envelope goes out to each outside 
agent, bringing him copies of corre- 
spondence on policies under his 
care, a pencilled note of comment 
from Mr. Perkins, a newspaper 
clipping, a trade magazine, or some- 
thing else to help the agent and re- 
mind him that he is “one of the 


family.” Mr. Perkins has a large 
yellow pad and any number of 
freshly sharpened pencils right at 
hand, and he jots down those per- 
sonal notes to this or that agent 
as matters come up during the 
day; if it has some importance as 
a record, he slips a sheet of carbon 
paper in before he begins writing. 

In various ways, of course, the 
problems and needs of such an 
agency differ from those of the 
metropolitan type. The only “brok- 
erage business” that the Perkins 
agency has amounts to only three 
or four cases a year and comes 
from agents of other companies -- 
to whom, in fact, this agency passes 
out more than it receives, the im- 
plication being, of course, that the 
President’s standards are highest 
and therefore decline cases mvre 
often than do other underwriters. 

Another point of difference is in 
medical examinations. Here the 
medical examinations are naturally 
too infrequent to justify having a 
fully equipped medical examination 
room in the agency offices, and it 


is believed anyway that the ex- 
amining physician can do a more 
thorough job in his own office. 
When it comes to the big prob- 
lem of recruiting for new agents 
—Mr. Perkins doesn’t just lean 
back in his chair, gaze out on the 
Hudson River and say to himself, 
“IT think I’d better get three new 
agents,” and then go out and get 
three new agents, or try to. With 
him and with such an agency it is 
primarily a question of covering 
the territory so as to produce the 
proper volume, and each part of 
that territory—be it a: thriving in- 
dustrial city or a “ghost town,” 
mountain health resorts or farm 
land—needs a particular kind of 
agent or rather a particular agent. 


Selecting a New Agent 


When Mr. Perkins decided that 
the Provident needs an agent in 
a particular territory, he goes to 
that territory and talks with the 
Provident policyholders there, find- 
ing out who they think would be 
most likely to give the sort of ser- 
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vice they have grown to expect 
from Provident representatives. 
Sometimes finding the right man 
is not easy. For instance, if the 
territory to be cared for is economi- 
cally on the decline, the new agent 
must be able both to keep up his 
own courage and to pour construc- 
tive understanding into his deal- 
ings with the people there. 

In some cases, the sons of agents 
have followed the paths of their 
fathers, one example being John 
C. Sloan, now working in Schenec- 
tady, whose father, B. Cleveland 
Sloan, was a part-time agent for 
the Provident. Mr. Sloan, it might 
be added, is a member of the 
Provident Round Table for 1943, 
such membership involving produc- 
tion of more than a quarter million. 
Whether an agent is the son of an 
agent or not, Mr. Perkins has found 
that building up prestige in these 
communities is particularly im- 
portant. 

The Albany general agent is 
much interested in aptitude tests 
and uses both the Steward test 
and that of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, preferring 
the former. But he is still not satis- 
fied, and he expects that some day 





personnel experts will develop a 
more understandable test. In ad- 
dition, the selective process includes 
the use of personal-history forms, 
interviews with family and friends, 
and the inspection report, which 
last he uses early and thereby often 


weeds out unsuitable agent-pros- 
pects before the other tests are 
applied. 

Recruiting 


Before the war, Mr. Perkins had 
accumulated quite a store of pros- 
pects, but the war took them into 
another service. Recruiting is on 
a different basis now, but he con- 
tinues to look for adaptable men 
to make a career of life insurance. 
In each candidate he seeks par- 
ticularly four things: (1) The can- 
didate should be of the same social 
and educational level as the people 
among whom he will work-—he 
should be geared to his community; 
(2) he must be a man of deep con- 
victions; (3) he should have a 
normal family life, and (4) a 
strong social consciousness. Sales- 
manship is not uppermost; the final 
test is repeat business, which calls 
for much more than flash-in-the- 
pan selling. There are . three 
C. L. U.’s in the Perkins agency, in- 


cluding the general agent, who be- 
lieves strongly in the C. L. U. move. 
ment, but thinks that the course is 
best taken by men_ thoroughly 
grounded in the life insurance busi- 
ness and at the 

amination a year. 


The new agent is trained chiefly | 


by Mr. Perkins, but everybody 
helps. There are three stages— 
the initial training, which takes 
place quite informally while the 
agency is getting acquainted with 
the new agent and perhaps before 
he decides to enter the business; 
the second stage, of about two 
weeks, to prepare him to get his 
license, and the third, to get him 
out on the street; within the first 
three months he is expected to 
write at least five cases totaling 
$25,000 and not counting compli- 
mentary business. The Provident 
Mutual has two training courses, 
one elementary and the other “con- 
tinuing,” both of which are struc- 
tural rather than complete, that is, 
they serve as outlines to be filled 
out with current material. 

One idea which guides the Per- 
kins agency in developing effective 
individual formulas for work habits 
is based on Pace and Style. As 
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explained by the general agent in 
address, “Pace is the 
rapidity of work. Style is the 
method of work. Our field work is 
a combination of these two factors, 
and we strive to set the proper 
amount of activity, or pace, to keep 
a man at his best, and to establish 
the most suitable method of con- 
ducting the sales process, or style. 
There is a balance between these 
two factors of pace and _ style, 
evolved by experience, to make the 
most logical success.” As an ex- 
ample, of two agents writing $200,- 
000 a year, the pace and therefore 
the style of one agent who sells 
twenty cases averaging $10,000 
each will be basically different from 
the pace and style of the other 
agent writing 80 policies averag- 
ing $2,500 apiece. For one thing, 


a recent 


the first agent will spend much 
more time in the preparation to 
each sale than will the second. 


Work books are used in the Per- 
kins agency, but only as a correc- 
tive guide for work habits until 
the agent has developed his own 
pace and style. 

In prospecting for clients, this 
agency uses time-honored methods, 
such as the center of influence and 
the endless chain, but strengthens 
them with the prestige built up 
through long and satisfactory ser- 
vice. One outstanding example of 
this is given by Clarence A. Russell, 
who in 1920 was given an office 
lead; with that as a center of in- 
fluence, he wrote three cases, and 
working through one of those three 
cases he has sold insurance to 
twenty-five persons altogether for 
a total of $908,552, making at least 
one sale each year since them. In 
1941 his sales to that group aggre- 
gated $121,650 and in 1942 $46,844. 


Good Will Builders 


Another clue to the agency’s suc- 
cess in prospecting and to its pres- 
tige power is the welcome letter 
sent out to new policyholders, of 
which a typical one contains the 
following paragraph: “Such re- 
lationships are something more 
than mere formalities. Half of our 
sales each year come from those 
already having business with us. 
An additional quarter comes from 
those to whom our present policy- 
owners have recommended or sent 
us. In other words, three-quarters 
of our sales come from those who 
know the Provident Mutual per- 
sonally or have learned of it by 
recommendation.” 

Leads from various sources are 
assigned chiefly on a geographical 
since obviously only one or 


Hass 


two men in the agency would be 
covering the territory where the 
prospect lives. Where there is any 
choice, it is a matter of judgment. 

Another means or method of 
prospecting is the Ten-a-Month 
program instituted by the Provi- 
dent Mutual in 1937 and success- 
fully applied by the Perkins agency 
as well as elsewhere. Under this 
plan, at the beginning of each 
month each agent should know at 
least ten persons on whom he ex- 
pects to write business that month. 
Of course they do not all mature, 
but as this goes on, a great hopper 
of selected prospects is accumu- 
lated and kept on records to be 
periodically screened. 


Ten-a-Month Plan 


In connection with that Ten-a- 
Month plan and the Provident 
Mutual’s belief that an agent’s 
natural market is his best market, 
Vice-President Willard K. Wise 
last autumn issued a_ statement 
tabulating and commenting on the 
results of a survey of May 1942 
business as compared with May 
1941 business, based upon the first 
500 cases in the two months under 
comparison. That survey showed, 
among other things: that the aver- 
age policy in May 1942 amounted 


be stamped out. 


supreme evil. 
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yy ae a Tipth _ or 


A well known columnist proposes a Fifth Freedom 
—Freedom from Ignorance. ’Tis a large order, but a 
magnificent objective; for it is conceivable that all other 
Freedoms would thrive automatically, if Ignorance could 


At any rate, the idea is a colossal challenge to life 
insurance, an institution whose services are so uniquely 
and so extensively geared to the elimination of earth’s 
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to $5170 as a gainst $4006 in May 
1941, and that the largest dollar 
volume of business and the largest 
increase came from persons with 
incomes of $7500 and over, and 
from persons 35 years old and over. 
Also, that between those two 
periods there was a 5 per cent in- 
crease in the number of policies 
and a 43 per cent gain in the 
amount of increase sold to the occu- 
pational group comprising (male) 
officials, dealers, retailers, scientific 
and artistic professions and others 
with irregular incomes, while the 
group made up of teachers, clergy- 
men, farmers, nurses and _ skilled 
workmen showed a gain of 24 per 
cent in number of policies and of 
38 per cent in amount of insurance; 
the chief loss occurred in the group 
comprising clerks, students and 
foremen—a decline of 24 per cent 
in number of policies and 20 per 
cent in amount of insurance. Semi- 
skilled and unskilled workmen and 
laborers bought 12 per cent fewer 
policies but 31 per cent more in- 
surance. Sales to women showed 
an increase of 14 per cent in num- 
ber of policies and 30 per cent in 
amount of insurance. Since in 
general the total amount of in- 
surance increased more than the 
number of policies, that bears out 
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the company’s monthly house organ, 
Provident Notes. 
All Provident Mutual agenies are 


Provident Mutual's Perkins Agency at Albany. N. Y. 
competing against their own past 


New Paid-for Insurance by trying to make every month a 

Business In Force Plus Month, with a _ production 

1932 $1,141,705* $13,983,432t above that of the corresponding 
1933 1,046,524 13,623,573 period in the previous year. And 
1934 1,306,750 13,436,732 for the Albany agency twelve of 
1935 1,247,236 13,591,206 the past sixteen months have been 
1936 991,562 13,752,827 Plus Months. Also, various other 
1937 1,096,159 14,153,621 contests among the agents are held, 
1938 1,100,233 14,492,524 such as turkey contest preceding— 
1939 691,988 14,283,031 naturally—Thanksgiving Day. Quo- 
1940 1,103,768 14,692,077 tas are set for the agency by the 
1941 725.726 14,891,093 company and for the agents by 
1942 1,003,885 15,233,290 the general agent, the latter tak- 


ing into account each agent’s 
budget requirements. The agent’s 
quota is based on the total volume 


* Last six months of 1932 were under E. H. Perkins; first six 
months under Seward Coffin with larger territory. 

+ This agency's insurance in force in 1931 totaled $16,349.- 
124; then in 1932 $2,256,136 of insurance was transferred out. 
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the increase in the average policy 
amount already noted. 

Getting back to Albany—the Per- 
kins agency rather prides itself on 
its high average-premium figures. 
In 1942 the average premium per 
thousand was $32.14 (company 
average, $29.26) and the average 
policy $3,755 (company, $4,686). 
The different kinds of insurance 
are divided according to the follow- 
ing percentages, with the company 
proportions in parentheses: 


1942 Pro- Insurance 
duction in Force 
Life .... 50.3 (65.6) 40.9 (60.1) 


32.3 (17.4) 55.2 (35.2) 
Term 17.4 (17.0) 3.9 ( 4.7) 
The above figures for Term 
insurance include combination with 
other forms. One can see from 
the high Perkins percentages for 
Endowment policies that the Al- 
banians are strong for saving 
through insurance, while the pres- 
ent trend from Endowment to Life 
is also noticeable. In recent years 
the agency has sold many of the 
Provident Mutual’s Providor poli- 
cies, which build up to more than 
the face value in order to provide 
for a retirement income. At pres- 
ent the emphasis is on the ultimate 
premium-paying ability, so that 
many persons with increased in- 
comes are buying 10-Payment Life 
and paying for it all in two or three 
years, and others are taking Single- 
Premium Life. On the other hand, 
those whose fixed incomes are term- 
porarily submerged by taxes and 
increased cost of living are buying 
some sort of Term combination. 
So far as selling interviews are 
concerned—as anyone who knows 
Ernest Perkins might guess, the 
emphasis is on friendly discussions 


Edowm’t . 
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with the prospect (who may well 
be a Provident policyholder al- 
ready) rather than on set “canned” 
talks. What are memorized are 
not talks but methods of expressing 
thoughts. In an unusually large 
number of cases the agents are wel- 
comed back—they may even be 
called back. 

Of the seven full-time agents, 
two are experts on business in- 
surance, and all of them are ex- 
perienced in programming or, in 
smaller cases, packaging. The sub- 
stantial cases, it is recognized, 
must involve programming. 


Stimulant Formula 


In stimulating the agent to 
greater and better selling efforts, 
one of Mr. Perkins’ principles is: 
“Supervision to Be Good Should 
Be Inconspicuous.” He _ believes 
that a general agent should build 
up his agents rather than himself; 
he must offset turn-downs by en- 
couragement. As has already been 
suggested, Mr. Perkins keeps in 
daily contact with his out-of-town 
agents through the telephone or the 
daily envelope; agency meetings 
are called only when there is some 
particular reason for them. 

Ever since Ernest Perkins first 
became a general agent in 1925, he 
has issued a weekly bulletin named 
The Perkulator, containing agency 
and agent news, especially produc- 
tion figures, reports on current con- 
tests, personal notes and selling 
suggestions. In addition, the 
mimeograph is frequently employed 
and the yellow pad is always ready 
for any message for a particular 
agent. The Perkulator is exchanged 
with other Provident Mutual agen- 
cies and frequently quoted from in 


paid, number of applications sub- 
mitted, and total of first-year com- 
missions received. 

The Provident Mutual gets out 
attractive calendars (remember 
what one on a Pierce School wall 
accomplished!) and_ blotters in 
color, for which the _ individual 
agent pays a nominal sum. In re- 
cent years Mr. Perkins has had the 
calendar pictures framed and has 
awarded them to agents distin- 
guishing themselves in production 
for a particular month. That has 
conferred a double benefit. First, 
it encourages the receiving agent. 
Then he goes on and wins more 
and more of these framed calendar 
pictures until finally he gives some 
of them to his policyholders, who 
see the award inscription on the 
back and think all the more hizhly 
of the agent. Then they buy more 
insurance, and he wins still more 
calendar pictures. A few years 
ago Seward Coffin gave a framed 
Albany calendar picture to a restau- 
rant, where it attracted such favor- 
able attention that it was repro- 
duced on the restaurant’s dinner 
mats; since then the picture has 
been changed each year. 


Public Contact 


Contact with the public, other 
than through the agents, is made 
partly through advertising, which 
has been tried both by the Provi- 
dent Mutual and by the agency. 
Radio skits on the life situation 
have also been produced. Direct 
mail is used more through the 
agency than through the 
company; the former has_ three 
kinds—introductory or _ pre-ap- 
proach letters, reminder letters, and 
letters sent out by Mr. Perkins 
about an agent, telling of some new 
honor just conferred upon him and 
saying things about him that he 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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nt’s 1942 REPORT—AND WHAT THEY MEAN 
ume TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS 


Jefferson Standard Dollars ant ricHtine in THE WAR 


Every time you pay your premium you are not only buying the security 
and protection of life insurance for yourself and your family, but you 
are also contributing to the war effort, and the stability of our national 
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“Sell the Rate”? Plan 


Of Bankers National 


Under the slogan “Sell the Rate 
—not face Amount” Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, N. J., is of- 
fering its policies on a monthly 
pay-as-you-go basis. Agents have 
been supplied with schedules show- 
ing the amounts of insurance pur- 
chasable by Ordinary monthly pre- 
miums of $7.50 and $10. “We 
believe that selling the premium to 
a certain class of buyer is definitely 
in keeping with the present times,” 
the company declares. “There is no 
priority on life insurance and it 
can fit into the budget habits of 
those people who can’t buy auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and other 
household and farm equipment,” it 
adds. 

The amounts of life insurance 
purchased with $10 monthly on 
several of the company’s leading 
plans are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 








BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
Amounts of Insurance Purchased 
By Monthly Premium of $10.00 


Endow. 20-Pay. 20-Year 5-Year Ret. Inc. 
Age at 85 Life Endow. Term at 65 
15 $6,944 $4,525 $2,331 $14,925 $5,025 
20 6,250 4,132 2,315 13,889 4,367 
25 5,556 3, 788 2, 13,333 3, 731 
30 4.878 3,436 2,268 12,987 3,145 
35 4,202 3,077 2,222 12,048 2,584 
40 3,546 2,732 2,141 10,101 2,053 
45 2,941 2,398 2,024 7,874 1,570 
50 2,398 2,070 1,862 5,682 1,122 
55 1,923 1,757 1,658 
60 1,513 1,460 1,420 








Guardian Life Extends 
Non-Medical Limits 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America has an- 
nounced the following underwriting 
changes effective April 1: 

1. The limit for non-medical 
business has been increased to 
$5,000 for risks through age 35 
(For ages 36-40, the limit remains 
at $3,000). Applications for the 
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Contract 
INFORMATION 


Family Guardian Policy will in the 
future be considered on the non- 
medical basis, thus extending to 
this contract-form the same non- 
medical privilege as has applied to 
all Life and Endowment policies 
including Automatic Convertible 
Term. 

An applicant who has had the 
Company’s previous limit on non- 
medical but who has since been is- 
sued a standard Guardian policy 
after an examination made within 
three years, will now be considered 
for $5,000 additional insurance non- 
medically subject to the age quali- 
fication above. The underwriting 
policy with respect to the non-med- 
ical privilege thus applies to all 
ages from 4-to-40 inclusive; and in 
effect from age 0, as from ages 
0-to-3 only a short medical inspec- 
tion is required. Married women 
who are self-supporting in gainful 
employment outside the home in a 
non-ratable occupation as well as 
self-supporting unmarried women, 
are also considered by the Company 
on the non-medical basis. 

Premium waiver benefit will 
hereafter be considered for un- 
married, self-supporting female 
risks engaged in gainful occupa- 
tion outside the home. In certain 
cases married women who are‘em- 
ployed on a permanent basis and 
for a period of at least one year 
will be considered for the premium 
wavier benefit. The disability rider 
on female risks will not now be 
terminated upon marriage. All 
disability riders will provide a 
three-year contestable period. This 
limitation has been in effect for 
sometime in New York State. It 
is now uniform for all States. 

e a 


Home Life Now Issues 


Preferred Modified Life 


Issued in minimum amounts of 
$5,000 this recently adopted policy 
of Home Life may be exchanged 
for a Term to 65 policy after five 


years when the larger premiuy 
payments become payable. Th 
policy is issued between ages 2j 
and 45 to preferred, non-hazardoy 
occupations. In the event of cop. 
version after five years, the policy 
is in the standard rather than th 
preferred classification for pur. 
poses of dividend distribution. 
Preferred Modified Life may be 
issued with disability, accidental 
death or family income benefits. 








PREFERRED MODIFIED LIFE 
Annual Premiums Per $1, 
(Minimum Amount $5,000) 
Without Extra Benefits With Disability Waiver: 


Ist 5 There- Ist 5 There. 
Age years after years after 
20 $11.63 $16.19 $12.16 $16.83 
25 13.04 18.91 13.65 19.72 
30 14. 78 22.32 15.51 23.38 
35 16.96 26.66 17.86 28.11 
40 19.69 32.25 20.86 34.32 

23.11 39.62 24.73 42.7% 


7 Disability Rates are for Male lives. 








Sun Life, Canada, New 


Dividend Scale 


Dividends payable to policyhold- 
ers of Sun Life of Canada will be 
on a reduced scale commencing 
April Ist. Interest payable on pol- 
icy proceeds or dividends left with 
the company has been reduced from 
3.5 to 3 per cent. 

Dividends on the new and old 
scales are illustrated below on the 
Ordinary Life policy. 








SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
Dividends According to the Scale for 1943 
Ordinary Life Per $1,000 








At End of Year 
Age at 
Issue 1 2 5° 10 15 20 
25 - $3.69 $5.72 $4.05 $4.31 $4.58 
30 3.94 6.14 4.37 4.66 5.0 
35 4.13 6.46 4.64 4.99 5.3 
40 - 4.34 6.82 4.92 5.32 5.72 
45 4.67 7.38 5.36 5.80 6.3 
50 - 5.10 8.09 5.90 6.39 6.8 
55 - 5.20 8.31 6.10 6.63 7.13 
60 - 4.65 7.56 5.66 6.23 6.73 
1942 Comparable Scale 
25 - 4.10 6.36 4.50 4.79 5.10 
30 4.38 6.82 4.85 5.18 5.55 
35 4.59 7.18 5.15 5.54 5.4 
40 4.82 7.58 5.47 5.91 6.3 
45 5.19 8.20 5.95 6.44 6.0 
50 5.67 8.99 6.55 7.10 7.62 
55 5.78 9.23 6.78 7.37 7.92 
60 5.17 8.40 6.29 6.92 7.4 
* Includes special 5th year dividend. 
Juvenile 30 Pay Issued 


By Reliance 


Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has 
introduced a Thirty Payment Life 
policy that will be issued on chil- 
dren from birth to age 14. The 
policy is on a participating basis 
and carries the full death benefit 
from attained age 5. All other 
juvenile policies of the company 
are non-participating. 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


TNA LIFE 
a New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 16; Oct., 


1942, Pa. 46: 1943 di ividend action. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 6¢ 
AMERICAN | areal LIFE 


Whole Life policy issued. Feb., 


Modified 
743, Pg. ». 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
zes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. “26. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Drops participating plans. Jan., 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 


1943, Pg. 30. 


New group policies offered, Dec., 1942, Pg. 
64. 
BANKERS NATIONAL, N. 
New rates and policies. Sept., 1942. Pg. 16. 
CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates ana options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Three per cent 
Pg. 16 

COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Revised single premiums. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
Adjusts 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
30. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Revised rules on sub-standard. Oct., 1942, 
Pg. 46. Dividend action for 1943. Jan., 1943 
Pg. 32 Settlement options on 2% basis. Other 
underwriting changes. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
1943 Dividend action. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 


BOUMTARLE LIFE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


te revisions reviewed. March 1943 Pg. 48. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Extends non-medical to cities. Dec., 1942 
Pg. 65. 
EUREKA-MARYLAND LIFE 
Premium rates modified. Dec. 
FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% intertst rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


interest basis. Sept., 1942, 


1942, Pg. 64. 


New dividend program announced. Feb. 
943, Pg. 26. 
GIRARD LIFE 


Combined Whole Life and Term to Age 65 
policy issued. Dec., 1942, Pg. 64. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y. 


New 1943 dividend scale announced. Dec.., 


1942, Pg. 64; “Family Guardian" policies 

offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 65. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 

New rates and policies. Oct., 1942, Pg. 47. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 

Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 1942, Pg. 


65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New participating rotes. July, 1942, Pg. 33. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 


Improved Ideal Protection Policy.'' Nov., 
1942, Pg. 66. 

MARYLAND LIFE 
Annuity payments reduced. Nov., 1942, Pg. 
67. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


on-medical privilege liberialized. March 
1943, Pa. 48. 


MONARCH LIFE 
1943 dividend schedule 
Pg. 26. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct. 
1942, Pg. 47; War and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942 Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. New 
type policy form developed. Feb. 1943 
Pg. 27. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. - 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
Adopts new rates, values, provisions. Oct. 
1942, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


5-Year Term liberalized. Nov. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
1942 dividend scale continued for 1943. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 66. 
New non-medical program announced. March 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
33. 


illustrated. Feb., 1943 


1942, Pg. 67. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Home protection policies. Sept., 

OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 

Begins issuing participating policies. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 65. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942 
Pg. 64. 

PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
"Balanced Protection'' policy issued. Feb.., 
1943, Pg. 26. 

PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 


New reserve basis. Sept., 
PrULADELPPHA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pg. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 26. 
PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
oes on 3% interest basis. Oct., 
48. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Reduces 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
32. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan. 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 
ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 
RELIANCE LIFE 
Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 
New non-medical rules. Nov., 
SCRANTON LIFE 
Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943 
Pg. 33. 
SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 
New rates, values, etc. Nov., 
TRAVELERS 
Triple ond double protection plan outlines 
August, 1942, Pg. 46. 
UNION LABOR LIFE 
Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., !942 
Pg. 47. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pa. 31. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


New term policies. Sept., 


WISCONSIN LIFE 


1942, Pg. 17. 


1942, Pg. 17. 


1942, Pg. 


1942, Pg. 47. 


1942, Pg. 67 


1942, Pg. 17. 


Double protection pensions. Sept., 1942, Pg. OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec.., 
b6 New all-coverage policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 1942, Pg. 65. 











The amount of insurance in force 
in each policy year from issue cor- 
responding to the different ages 
at issue are shown in the following 
table. 











Age at POLICY YEAR 

Issue 1 2 3 4 5 6 
0 100 200 400 600 800 1000 
1 200 £00 600 800 1000 

2 400 600 800 1000 

3 600 800 1000 

4 800 1000 

5 1000 








New Plans Offered 
By Monarch Life 


On February 1, Monarch Life of 
Springfield, Mass., introduced the 
following new plans: Life Paid- 


Up at 60 and 65; 10 Year Modified 
Life, Term to Age 65 and 10 Year 
Renewable Term. The latter re- 
places the 10 Year Non-Renewable 
Term Contract formerly offered. 
Monarch Life has also changed 
all settlement options to a 2% per 
cent interest rate and a more con- 
servative mortality basis. As a 
result of these changes, maturity 
values and rates of retirement in- 
come policies were increased. 


Life of Virginia Has 

Changed Reserve Basis 

Life Insurance of Virginia has 
announced changes to be made 
shortly in rates, reserve basis and 
policy provisions. 


The reserve basis for ordinxry 
and intermediate business will be 
on the American Men Ultimate 
table of mortality with 3 per cent 
interest. On industrial business the 
1941 Standard Industrial table of 
mortality with 3 per cent interest 
will be used henceforth. Rates on 
the ordinary, intermediate and in- 
dustrial policies have been com- 
puted by the net level premium 
method. 

In the ordinary department the 
following policies have been dis- 
continued: All single premium en- 
dowments; all premium paying 
periods less than 20 years; 25 and 
30 payment life and endowment at 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Charles Evans Hughes as he was photo- 
graphed in 1905, on the eve of his career 
as a national figure, launched, most 
agree, by the Armstrong Investigation. 
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—And the Armstrong Investigation, Part Il 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


T has been said that an institution is but the 

elongated shadow of a man, It is not thus meant 

to fasten on a single genius sole credit for an 
accomplishment involving the contributions and sac- 
rifices of many of his contemporaries and _ possibly 
his predecessors and successors. Rather it is recogni- 
tion that at some point in the evolution of each of 
the world’s great structures, nature has successfully 
conspired to bring together a man and a moment 
the fusion of the right personality with the right 
opportunity—and epochal history is made. 

Since Plutarch, the chief study of history has been 
the lives of the men who made it. In America, par- 
ticularly, where the worth and the dignity of the 
individual have been the measure of our progress, we 
have been wont to enshrine our great men, and to 
look to their life stories for inspiration and guidance. 
We have our great national memorials for giants of 
statecraft and battle: we have our Hall of Fame for 
immortals in the arts and sciences; we even have a 
shrine for the heroes of our national sport—baseball. 

But the institution of life insurance—tremendous 
economic, social and spiritual resources though it is to 
the United States and its people—has no comparable 


OUNG John C. McCall, aged 31, and son of John 

A. McCall, president of the New York Life, 

tugged at his tie and touched his brow with his 
handkerchief. It was warm that September after- 
noon in New York City—it was warm sitting in the 
witness chair answering the suave, persistent, im- 
personal questions of Charles Evans Hughes, counsel 
for the Armstrong Committee of the Legislature of 
the State of New York. 

Young Mr. McCall, counsel had brought out. was 
coming along mighty fast in this world. Yes, he had 
graduated from Harvard in the summer of 1899 and 
immediately landed a job with the New York Life as 


fcademy, though surely it lacks no sufficiency of 
candidates for such honor. The Spectator has there- 
fore decided to initiate such a movement. As per- 
haps the oldest life insurance publication in America 
with an uninterrupted continuity of purpose and 
management, it is only fitting, we believe, that we 
should do this. 

The Spectator, however, is entirely willing to re- 
lease this undertaking to the institution at large. It 
is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be ap- 
propriated by some organization or committee repre- 
sentative of all elements of life insurance leadership 

that candidates for a Life Insurance Hall of Fame 
will be proposed and voted upon by all the men and 
women who compose the life insurance profession 
and that eventually through popular subscription or 
endowment, a suitable means of memoralizing these 
great figures of American life insurance will be 
created. 

Veantime, these columns will carry each month, a 
brief biography of one on whose qualifications for 
such an honor our board of editors are in unanimous 
agreement, 


T. J. V. CULLEN 
~ 


secretary to the Agents’ Club at a salary of $2,500 
a year. Yes, in the next year he was advanced to 
assistant secretary of the company at a salary of 
$6,000 per annum. Yes, by 1901 the company had 
begun to appreciate his talents and made him junior 
secretary at $10,000; and so well did he acquit him- 
self that in May, 1902, he was promoted to senior 
secretary at a salary of $14,000 a year. 

The elder McCall had his moments, too. Counsel 
had produced two checks aggregating $100,000 pay- 
able to Andrew Hamilton. There were no records, 
however, of either the receipt or the disposal of these 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor 


More on the Canadian Situation 


EpITorR, The Spectator : : 

Respecting articles which appeared in the August, 
1942, and January, 1943, issues of The Spectator “Life 
Insurance in Action”, under the heading “Canadian 
Letter”: 

It is not necessary to quote the articles in full, but 
we refer you to portions thereof, as follows: 

August Issue—“ . . . the Canadian life insurance 
companies have been handed a tasty dish by the Cana- 
dian government ... The government has decided to 
exempt from forced savings taxes premiums on life 
insurance bought after June 23. Never in Canadian 
history can it be recalled where life insurance has 
been given such a sales boost as this.” 

January Issue—“The recognition given by the Cana- 
dian government to life insurance as an approved 
method of saving as regards income tax has provided 
the incentive for this abnormal sales increase.” 

We feel satisfied you would not wish to misrepresent 
the situation in Canada, and we therefore have called 
this matter to your attention, as we believe your ar- 
icles convey an entirely wrong impression. As you 
are no doubt aware, the legislation in question became 
effective in Canada on the lst day of August, 1942. 
The upward trend in new business in Canada com- 
menced about the Ist of April, 1941, and has increased 
steadily. No abnormal increase took place coincident 
with or immediately following the enactment of the 
legislation above mentioned. It is therefore not cor- 
rect to say or infer that the increase in new business 
in Canada is the result of such legislation. 

The article mentioned appearing in the August issue 
of your paper, we believe, conveys a wrong impression 
as to the extent of exemption from compulsory savings 
taxes of premiums on life insurance bought after June 
23, 1942. Your article.contains no qualification as 
to the extent of such exemption. The fact is that the 
exemption applies only to certain types of policies 
issued after June 23, 1942, and, even in respect to such 
policies, the maximum exemption is one-half of the 
first year’s premiums and the whole of subsequent 
years’ premiums, and provided further that the total 
exemption in any year in respect of premiums on such 
policies shall not exceed $100. 

The provision in question is now contained in Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Income War Tax Act of Canada, 
Chapter 97, Revised Statutes of Canada 1927. This 
particular Section was enacted by Chapter 28 of the 
Statutes of Canada 1942. For your information, we 
are enclosing a copy of the pertinent portion of Sec- 
tion 7 (a) above mentioned. 

Officer of a 
Canadian Life Insurance Co. 

EXTRACT from Section 7A of the Income War Tax 

Act of the Dominion of Canada, Chapter 97, Revised 
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Statutes of Canada 1927, which section was enacted 
by Chapter 28 of the Statutes of 1942: 

“TA. (1) Any person except those to whom sub- 
section three of this section applies, may deduct from 
the aggregate of the taxes otherwise payable by him 
in any year under subsections one and three of section 
nine of this Act the aggregate of— 

(c) one-half of the first year’s premiums and the 
whole of subsequent years’ premiums on life insurance 
policies on the life of the taxpayer which are not in 
force prior to the twenty-third day of June, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-two, and which are on 
the term plan or which are of a type that provide for 
premiums to be payable throughout the lifetime of the 
insured or until the insured attains at least the age of 
sixty-five and for a period of not less than thirty 
years; provided that the deduction by the taxpayer in 
any year in respect of premiums on such policies shall 
not exceed $100.” . oS 


A Personal Note of Appreciation 


Mr. Winthrop A. Hamlin: 

Mr. Paul Norton joins me in surrendering to an 
impulse which we both strongly feel to tell you how 
extremely pleased we were over the article that you 
constructed in the October issue of The Spectator, 
dealing with the New England Branch of the New 
York Life Insurance Company and the Branch Office 
system in general. 

Frankly, we were both amazed at how well you had 
gathered the facts and worked them into a very accu- 
rate and interesting story. FRANK B. SUMMERS. 

* * * 


That Thirty Billion Dollar Market 


Epitor, The Spectator: 

I have been reading with much interest your ar- 
ticles in the last few issues in regard to the 30 billion 
market for new life insurance. 

I agree with you that the citizens of our land are 
way under-insured, but it seems very difficult to have 
the companies accept applications and issue policies to 
people, especially those working in the steel plants, 
and after they have passed the physical requirements 
it is only at an extra premium rate that the policy 
will be issued. Term insurance is practically out for 
that class of people who make up over half of our 
population of our city and county. 

Furthermore, I can’t see how insurance companies 
can survive if the government goes into life insurance 
business and practically gives the policies away, for 
as you say on page 8 of the February issue, premiums 
collected on yearly renewable term policies issued dur- 
ing the first world war, as of Dec. 31, 1942, amounted 
to $454,064,704.72, and that the government has al- 
ready paid back in disability and death claims $2,185,- 
301,615.32, and that there is still an estimated amount 
that will be required to complete the payments on these 
policies of over 89 million. 

This great difference between the premiums collect- 
ed and the claims paid would naturally be taken care 
of by the government, and the government is no one 
else but the common “Mr. John Citizen” who is not only 
trying to carry his own load but is burdened down 
with excessive taxes to meet other people’s obligations, 
and the chances for individual initiative in that kind 
of a set-up are very discouraging. 

SAM HANKINS, General Agent, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
The State Life Insurance Company. 
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The Things We Live For 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


In reply to your letter of January 22, I wish to say 
that I am desirous of renewing the subscription to 
The Spectator and would appreciate your making it 
retroactive to January 1, so that I might receive the 
January issue in which a critical examination has been 
made of the now famous “Beveridge Report.” I have 
not read the article yet, but it is a pity that such an 
idea is prevailing in the thinking of our legislative 
body in this country when the type of social legislation 
which the British Empire has felt the need of with 
all of the classes and castes and things of that kind 
that go to make up the strata of the human equation 
among the British people, none of which prevails in 
America, there can hardly be any doubt about their 
needing a Beveridge Plan. The dissimilarity, the pur- 
pose and the general construction of our country and 
society makes the Beveridge Plan in America an in- 
strument that is contrary to the things for which we 
have lived and struggled through the years. 


* * * 


Comment on Beveridge Report 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Thank you for the copy of your January issue, con- 
taining the Beveridge report, as well as for your kind 
comment on my retirement. 

Through the King-Hall Letters I have been keeping 
in touch somewhat with the rapidly developing social- 
istic tendencies in England and was somewhat sur- 
prised at the proposals in the Beveridge report because 
they seem to me to be so much more reasonable than 
I would have expected—in fact, I am even more sur- 
prised that the report has apparently met with con- 
siderable favor in England in quarters where I thought 
it would be criticized as being altogether too con- 
servative. 

While the report contemplates the elimination of 
industrial life insurance, it apparently concedes the 
necessity for the continuance of the writing of ordi- 
nary life by the established companies. 

All in all, I think recent events, including the public 
reaction to the TNEC report as far as it relates to 
life insurance, indicate that in this country ordinary 
life insurance, at least, as supplied by the companies 
now doing business here never was on so firm a foun- 
dation or in receipt of such general public confidence 
as at the present time. 

I think that The Spectator has done a public service 
by analyzing and giving publicity to the Beveridge 
report. 


* * 


More on the Hall of Fame 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Replying to your letter of September 18 the subject 
is worthy of very serious consideration. 

The first three names selected for the Hall of Fame 
were so outstanding and had so much merit that I 
would be willing to vote Mr. Sheehan the privilege of 
making all future selections. 

I could not give you much advice about a board of 
acceptance being set up. You could get many sugges- 
tions without the board, and during these present 
strenuous times for so many organizations, I believe 
it would be a hard matter to get just what you want. 

JULIAN PRICE, President, 
Jefferson Standard Life 


Early Selections Not Difficult 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In reply to your letter of September 18, in regard 
to the purpose of the editors of The Spectator to estab- 
lish a “Hall of Fame” for men who have through the 
years contributed to the development of life insurance, 
it seems to me that any program of this character 
should be entirely independent of any personal or com- 
pany interest in any particular person who might be 
considered to be entitled to a place in a “Hall of Fame.” 

It would not be difficult at the outset to agree upon 
certain outstanding personalities who would be in- 
cluded in any eligible list. After that, there might be 
a great deal of striving for position and for names to 
be suggested which would bring into play company and 
personal considerations. 

For the foregoing reasons, it seems to me inappro- 
priate to make any suggestions and I trust, therefore, 
that you will excuse me. 

Leroy A. LINCOLN, President, 
Metropolitan Life 


*” * * 


Suggests President of First Mutual 


EpITor, The Spectator: , 

Mr. Smith has asked me to reply to your letter of 
Sept. 18 asking for nominees worthy of inclusion in 
your new “Hall of Fame” department. We were much 
interested in the first of the series, on Elizur Wright, 
because the early history of New England Mutual was 
so closely bound up with the activities of this great 
pioneer. 

As to the development of a list of men qualified for 
such a Hall of Fame, I am afraid we have no sugges- 
tions to offer at present, other than to nominate Judge 
Willard Phillips, New England Mutual’s first presi- 
dent and the man who obtained in 1835 the charter for 
the first mutual life insurance company in America. If 
you want to have a board of acceptance made up to 
pass on similar nominations, I think this is a practical 
matter which you will probably have to initiate your- 
selves. 

Please let me tell you also how much we liked Win- 
throp Hamlin’s operational survey of our New York 
Allen and Schmidt Agency. It is a splendid job. 

D. W. TippotTt, Director of Advertising, 
New Engand Mutual Life 


* % * 


Nine Potential Candidates 


EDITOR, The Spectator: 

With reference to the “Hall of Fame,” the Arm- 
strong investigation developed some of the strong men 
as well as the weak. Over the intervening years there 
have been many almost equal in achievement who are 
deserving of consideration. I find difficulty in suggest- 
ing names in addition to those you mentioned and 
those we discussed, nevertheless I shall venture some 
suggestions, confining myself to some of those of the 
past without exhaustive consideration: 

Senator William J. Tully of Metropolitan Life; 
Walton L. Crocker of John Hancock Mutual Life; 
William Brosmith and Louis F. Butler, both of The 
Travelers; Morgan G. Bulkeley and Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, both of Aetna Life; Edward D. Duffield of The 
Prudential; J. B. Reynolds of Kansas City Life; Henry 
Nollen of Equitable Life of Iowa. 

F. V. KEESLING, President, 
West Coast Life. 
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Charles Evans Hughes 


(Continued from page 29) 


funds by Judge Hamilton who was, at that moment, 
traveling for his health—in Europe. 

Q. As president of the New York Life, Mr. McCall, 
have you had occasion from time to time to direct 
the drawing of a check? A. I have. 

Q. Without approval of or reference to any com- 
mittee of the company? A. Absolutely. 

Q. Has that been a frequent occurrence? A. 
Daily. 

Q. Checks to the amount of $25,000? A. Yes. 

Q. In what way are such checks audited? A. On 
my certificate they are sent to the controller’s de- 
partment and a warrant is drawn and checks issued 
on that warrant. 

Q. In what way is the propriety of the payment 
determined by other officers of the company? A. I 
am the sole judge of that. 

There followed submittal of evidence of a check 
for $75,000 paid to Mr. Hamilton. Mr. McCall was 
unable to explain its purpose. 

Q. You mean to come here, Mr. McCall, and state 
to the Committee that you have no notion or knowl- 
edge that Mr. Hamilton in any way disposed of that 
check? 

A. I haven’t any more idea about what he has done 
with the moneys advanced to him other than this: 
that I have got every notion in the world that that 
money belongs to the New York Life when we de- 
mand it and we will get it. And I want to say fur- 








Men in the service (or going in) get 
speedy action in their dealings with State 
Mutual. Agents are provided with a 
special RUSH sticker and whether it's a 
letter, request for dividends, application 
for loan or what not, the moment it reaches 
the Home Office, it gets priority attention. 
That is how it should be. Agents, too, 
like this super-service to their clients in 


uniform. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Iniurance Company 
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ther, if it isn’t coming from him, I guarantee it. 

At this point Mr. Hughes allowed the witness to 
step down. 

Note: As representatives of each company—the 
Equitable, the Mutual Life, Manhattan Life, ete.— 
took the stand they were confronted with similar 
evidences of payments to Judge Hamilton. In all, 
millions of dollars passed through his hands un- 
accounted for except by vouchers—usually his per- 
sonal receipt. Later, Judge Hamilton, from his re- 
treat in Paris, sent the committee a long memoran- 
dum explaining the nature of his “confidential secret 
service” work for the companies. Undoubtedly, the 
life insurance companies of that era were regularly 
and baldly blackmailed by unscrupulous politicians 
and poison-pen artists from Maine to California. The 
Armstrong Committee appreciated this problem but 
felt that the companies were taking “‘the easiest way” 
in meekly submitting to demands for tribute. 


A Curious Young Man 


Throughout the hearing, Mr. Hughes exhibited a 
persistent curiosity in respect to the contributions 
the companies made to political campaign funds, de- 
spite the fact that the beneficiary of these funds was, 
in most instances, his own party. The three large 
companies—New York Life, Equitable, and Mutual 
Life of New York—all contributed equally substan- 
tial sums, but the testimony of George W. Perkins 
vice president of the New York Life, was the most 
interesting and forthright. 

Mr. Perkins was, in fact, a star witness through- 
out the hearings, albeit an harassed one at times. 
A brilliant financier, Mr. Perkins had his salary 
raised from $30,000 a year to $75,000 a year in 1901 
in order to keep him from accepting a post with 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Shortly afterward Mr. Perkins 
went with the house of Morgan anyway, and kept his 
job with the insurance company to boot. 

At any rate, during the course of the hearings Mr. 
Hughes produced a check payable to the order of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., for $48,702.50 and asked what 
it was for. 

The witness: It was money paid to Cornelius N. 
Bliss on account of the Republican national com- 
mittee campaign fund of last year. I would like to 
add that we did the same thing in the first McKinley 
campaign and the second McKinley campaign, as 
well as the Roosevelt and Fairbanks campaign. And 
Mr. Hughes, I want to say that the payments were 
made after a great deal of deliberation and not, as 
one would say, for a political campaign fund. The 
funds were made up in the first instance, in the 
McKinley campaign, because we believed the integ- 
rity of our assets was being protected. We believed 
it was an absolutely legitimate thing to do to protect 
the property of those hundreds of thousands of 
people everywhere, and in the second campaign we 
believed the same thing. And when we saw that 
St. Louis platferm we believed it more than ever and 
we met it as we met any other expenses for the 
preservation and protection of our property. 

Q. Is it your view, Mr. Perkins, that contributions 
by insurance companies to political campaign funds 
should be prohibited? A. I most certainly do. I 
think it is a very bad practice that has grown up. 
I believe any institution dealing with other people’s 
money should make a schedule to show what it paid 
that money out for. I believe that in a country like 
ours that a situation will arise like the McKinley 
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campaign and that we ought to contribute 10c, 25c, 
50c or $1 from each policyholder to protect his 
interests but I think when it is done it ought to be 
known it is done. I think there ought to be a law of 
that kind. It is a hobby of mine. 

One more quote will serve to give some of the 
flavor of the hearing and indicate the style of Hughes 
as a cross-examiner. The treasurer of an insurance 
company is testifying that his company as a member 
of the “Navigation Syndicate,” had agreed to accept, 
if necessary, $5,000,000 of International Mercantile 
Marine Bonds. The company, at first, had been 
allotted $3,200,000 of these bonds. Later, when the 
securities were considerably depressed, the company 
was asked to take $800,000 additional. 

Q. Look on the list at December 31, 1903. Under 
the head of “Sales,” you find the “Navigation Syndi- 
cate.” $800,000. To whom did you sell it? A. To J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

Q. On January 2, 1904, there is an entry of pur- 
chase of Navigation Syndicate, $800,000 at par. From 
whom did you buy it? A. J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Q. Why did you sell it to J. P. Morgan on De- 
cember 31, and buy on January 2? A. For the reason 
I stated before, that when the extra $800,000 came 


in, the committee thought they would just as willing . 


let them be resold. 

Q. But they had got rid of them. Why did they 
take them back on the next business day. A. Well, 
they did. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you made a report to the 
superintendent of insurance on December 31, 1903, 
did you not? A. We made the statement we always 
make at the end of the year. 

Q. And that showed you held only $3,200,000. A. 
Yes. 

Q. The whole purpose of the transaction was to be 
able to state in your report to the superintendent of 
insurance that you had only $3,200,000 of Navigation 
Syndicate? A. Yes. 

Well, so much for a few brief flashes (as wartime 
space will allow) of some of the innings of the 
Armstrong Investigations that made headlines of the 
day. Sandwiched among these more sensational tid- 
bits are thousands of pages of solid testimony on 
actuarial aspects, on expenses of acquiring new busi- 
ness, on valuation of policies, etc., including the 
scholarly and constructive contributions of Emory 
McClintock and other company witnesses who had 
more to give than conceal. 


Summarizing the Summary 


Mr. Hughes made a complete and exhaustive job 
of it, and the summarized report alone of the com- 
mittee would fill this issue of The Spectator several 
times over. But “summary of the summary,” as it 
were, accurately reported the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion as showing: 

1. That the New York City companies had all been 
guilty of extravagant outlays in the wild rush for 
new business. 

2. That the business purchased with such high 
rate of commission was miserably non-persistent, the 
lapse rate being very high. 

3. That rebating, and consequent discrimination, 
Was rampant. 

4. That the cost of new business, owing to exorbi- 
tant commissions, was far in excess of the provision 
for expense contained in the initial premium, and 
that accordingly, such large sums were being appro- 


priated out of the surplus accumulated by the old 
policyholders as to leave no hope of their adequate 
reimbursement through the accession of new and 
healthy risks. 

5. That in addition to diminution of dividends re- 
sulting from costly and unremunerative expenditures 
for new business, dividends were still further re- 
duced in all but one or two of the New York City 
offices in various ways—by high salaries for useful 
and useless officers; by the sacrifice of good rates of 
return in investments for the sake of aiding trust 
companies and other financial projects in which the 
officers and directors of the life insurance companies 
were interested, and by extraordinarily heavy outlays 
for dubious legal and political purposes. 

6. The questionable financial transactions were 
frequently concealed by vague and false entries, 
defective annual reports and improper examinations 
by the state insurance departments. 


Trusteeship Emphasized 


Legislative reforms, instituted by Mr. Hughes (and 
later administered by him as Governor of New York) 
went just about as far as laws could in eliminating 
the evils disclosed, although the greatest benefits of 
the investigation were probably to be found in the 
new conceptions of business morality and trustee- 
ship it engendered rather than the restrictive stat- 
utes it placed on the books. 

The new laws (1) democratized the election of 
directors; (2) established full publicity of company 
transactions and accounts; (3) wisely regulated in- 
vestments; (4) improved actuarial valuations; (5) 
curbed the cost of new business and other wasteful 
expenditures, and (6) discouraged deferred dividends 
and put the whole dividend structure of a safer, 
more equitable basis. 

Today, it is doubtful if one could find a single 
qualified critic in life insurance circles who would 
not endorse the findings of the Hughes investigation 
and approve heartily of its fruits. But at the time, 
the medicine was as bitter and roughly purgative as 
the diagnosis was relentless and thorough. Through- 
out the hearing The Spectator, which all-in-all did a 
notably objective reporting job, showed through its 
columns an unquestioned admiration and respect for 
Mr. Hughes. But along about 1908 we find it com- 
menting tartly: 

“In the space of a few months, one man in this 
country found out all there was to know about life 
insurance, discovered all of its evils, saw none of its 
benefits, and framed a code of laws that would make 
that great system absolutely perfect in every minute 
detail.” 

Well, Mr. Hughes could make a man mad in those 
days. Once during the investigation, gallant old 
Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life 
of New York, was being badgered about his salary 
and broke off the questioning to launch into a fine 
flurry of rhetoric on the true mission of life insur- 
ance which, he said, was to preach the gospel of 
protection far and wide, and not be bothered with 
questions of profit and loss and the amount of divi- 
dends that were or were not returned to a policy- 
holder during his lifetime. It almost brought the 
spectators to their feet cheering, but Mr. Hughes 
only said, “Treating it as a missionary enterprise, 
let’s get back to the salaries of the missionaries.” 

Mr. McCurdy, it seems, had just been given a 
$50,000 a year raise. 
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Contract Information 
(Concluded from page 27) 


age 85; all endowment periods less 
than 20 years except Juvenile. 

In the industrial department the 
15 and 20 year endowments have 
been discontinued and an endow- 
ment at age 65 policy added. New 
ordinary policies introduced are 
Whole Life paid up at 55 and 60 
and Endowment at 85 paid up at 
55, 60 and 65. A 20 year Family 
Maintenance rider has been intro- 
duced. All ordinary rates and 
values are new except the 5 and 10 
year convertable plans. Disability 
and Additional Indemnity premi- 








ums are also new. Whole Life Eco- 
nomic policy provisions and bene- 
fits have been changed providing 
premium payments to age 65, the 
amount of insurance reducing 71% 
per cent per year from age 65 to 75. 
On the retirement income policies, 
the face amount has been changed 
to $1,500 for $10 monthly income 
for males with maturity values of 
$1,996 at age 55, $1,782 at gae 60 
and $1,587 at age 65. For females 
a policy of $1,500 provides monthly 
income of $8.98 at maturity age 55, 
$8.93 at age 60 and $8.90 at age 
65. 

The important policy provision 
changes are: loan interest 5 per 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SHARES 


Ideal Investment for 
Long Term Funds 


The share issued by selected Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations has become recognized through invest- 
ment in them of more than two billion dollars by Cor- 
porate Trustees, Cemetery Associations, Insurance 
Companies, Foundations, Individuals, etc. 


Principal invested in the share is free from fluctuation, 
being secured by first mortgages and the issuing asso- 
ciation's reserves and borrowing capacity as well as 
F.S.L.I.C. insurance up to $5,000 for each investor, in 


each institution. 


Return is remarkably high in relation to the share's se- 
curity and liquidity, averaging currently about 3%, per 
annum and having a record of high consistency. Yet 





Recognized 
Investment 


Non-Fluctuating 
Principal 
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no management problem or expense devolves upon 
the holder of this ideal investment. 


Further information on the Federal Savings and Loan 
Share is available upon request to this office. 


ELECTED FEDERALS, Inc. 


135 South LaSalle Street + Field Bldg+ Chicago, Illinois 


A non-profit corporation created for your more conven- 
ient consideration of its members’ Federal Savings and 
Loan Shares as investments. 
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Return 
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cent payable in advance; sett. 
ment options 1, 2, and 3 on 2% pe 
cent with the life portion of optig 
2 on the 1937 Standard Annuitanty 
table with 2% per cent interey f 
ages set back one year from male 
and six years for females, no guay. 
anteed interest rate under optio; 
4; grace period 31 days; reinstate. 
ment within 5 years; no conversiqy 
option except Whole Life Econom: 
Convertible Term and Family Maip. 
tenance. 








New Annual Non Par. 
Rates Per $1,000 


ry Endowment at 85 
ife . 

Preferred Modified Cont. 20- Pd. Up 
Age Risk* Life** Prem. Prem. até 

19 $15.53 $25.84 $16.% 

25 15.46 8.49 17.67 28.34 19.54 
30 20.44 31.39 23.6 
35 21.66 11.94 24.00 35.01 27.78 
39.38 34.57 
44.63 








Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

* Minimum $2,500 ** Minimum $5,000 
Beginning with age 26, the premium dou 
bles after five years. Between ages | 
and 25 inclusive, premium after 5 years 
is somewhat less than double the initia 
premium. 


Union Central Advances 


Clark and McCombs 


The directors of the Union Cer- 
tral Life of Cincinnati have named 
Roger W. Clark assistant secre 
tary and Allan B. McCombs assis- 
tant actuary. 

Mr. Clark is a son of the late 
Jesse R. Clark, Sr., former presi- 
dent of the company. He gradv- 
ated from Yale University in 1931 
and then joined the Union Central 
He is a fellow of the Life Office 
Management Association and has 
a broad background in life insur 
ance office administration. He was 
appointed agency secretary in 
1942. 

Mr. McCombs was born in Med: 
cine Hat, Alberta. He received the 
degree of M.A. from the Univer 
sity of Toronto and for a time 
was an instructor in mathematics 
there. He spent a number of years 
with the Canada Life at the heat 
office. In 1937 he became an Asse 
ciate of the Actuarial Society of 
America, joining the Union Cer 
tral later that year. He has beet 
superintendent of claims for the 
company since last January. Mr 
McCombs is a cousin of L., S. Me 
Combs of the Spectator editorial 
staff. 
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I PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars are 
security dollars ... but security has differ- 
ent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom from 
worry ...protection of your loved ones against 
the loss of their breadwinner...education for 
your children ...retirement in your own old 
age...and those standards of living which are 
synonymous with America at peace. Helping 
to guarantee those standards is the peacetime 
job of life insurance. 


But in wartime, security takes on a more 
fundamental meaning. It becomes the differ- 
ence between freedom and slavery —for it means 
the security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 
of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of life 
insurance become war dollars. Invested in 
Government Bonds, they help to buy planes, 
tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons we need 
to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve System: 
“Insurance companies are large investors in 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





When peacetime dollars 


go lo war 


Government Securities so that the bulk of 
savings put into the insurance companies in 
the form of premiums thus helps in financing 
the war. Accordingly, I feel that, next to the 
purchase of Government savings and War 
Bonds and Stamps by the public, investment 
in life insurance is particularly to be encour- 
aged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Government 
Bonds. In this same period, Metropolitan 
has purchased about $540,000,000 of United 
States Government Bonds. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


250k ANNIVERSARY “1568 19.53 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ra 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 








THIS IS THE FIFTY-NINTH in Metropolitan’s series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Saturday Evening Post, April 10; Business 





Week, April 3; Forbes, April 1; Newsweek, April 5; 
American Weekly, April 4; United States News, April 2; 
Time, April 5; Nation’s Business, April; This Week, 
April 11; American Mercury, April. 
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MINNESOTA 
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A statistical study of life insurance 
operations in the Gopher State over 
a period of years, and down to date. 


HERE are four life insurance 

companies operating in Minne- 

sota, “the Land of Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes,”” and the geographical 
center of North America. Two of 
these, the Northwestern National 
Life which was founded in 1885, 
and the North American Life and 
Casualty Company, founded in 
1896, are located in the city of Min- 
neapolis. The Minnesota Mutual 
Life, oldest company in the state, 
is domiciled in Saint Paul, while 
the newest organization of the 
group, the Modern Life, organized 
in 1921, is located in Winona, 
where, in a few weeks the company 
is scheduled to move into new home 
office quarters. 

The citizenry of Minnesota have 
always looked with favor to life 
insurance as protection and invest- 
ment with the result that at the 
end of 1941, they owned a total $2,- 
324,000 in life insurance policies. 
This was equivalent to a protection 
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By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


per capita of $717 for every man, 
woman and child in the State. 





O. J. ARNOLD 


President, Northwestern National Life 


This manifest appreciation of 
life insurance, has naturally led a 
large number of non-domiciled 
companies to qualify for business 
there creating a tremendous ob- 
stacle for the home domiciled com- 
panies to overcome. 

To illustrate this vast develop- 
ment of holdings, there is present- 
ed in conjunction with this article 
a table showing a twenty-year sta- 
tistical survey of insurance in the 
State of Minnesota. During the 
year 1941, all life insurance com- 
panies doing business there, wrote 
$265,000,000 of new business. Of 
this amount $21,000,000 came from 
the home companies, and $244,000,- 
000 from the non-domiciled com- 
panies. 

Column five of this table shows 
that since 1923, the companies have 
never written less than $215,000; 
000 in any one year. Considering 
the means of livelihood derived im 
this State— being about equally 
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divided between farming and ine HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS OF THE NORTHWESTERN 


dustry—it is indeed gratifying to 
note that despite the economic NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
chaos during the depression period, 
production in Minnesota main- 
tained a fairly even level, and at 
the end of last year was only 24 
per cent less than the amount writ- 
ten in the peak year of 1930. 
Insurance in force in Minnesota 
during the past decade reveals 
some interesting statistics. As col- 
umn nine of the table shows, at 
the end of 1941, the outstanding 
insurance in the State was more 
than doubled as compared with 
twenty years ago. As of the end 
of last year there were $2,324,000,- 
000 outstanding, of which $169,- 
000,000 were held by the domestic 
companies, and $2,155,000,000 in 
control of the non-domiciled com- 
panies. However, column ten shows 
that the percentage of retention 
of this business by the home com.- 
panies, has constantly been slight- 
ly lower as compared with their 
pro-rated share of yearly produc- 
tion. 
- Photo A breakdown of the type of be 


business held in Minnesota as com- \ 
pared with that of national aggre- SNS (Above) 
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gates, shows a tremendously large 
percentage of Ordinary business we PRESENT 
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consistently held in this State as 
against that of the national pic- 
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ture. As columns 13 to 18 show, a3 ble 

at the end of 1941, the breakdown . Wai THe] (At Léft) 
reveals that of all outstanding busi- aS HOME OFFICE 
ness there, 77 per cent came from 1905 - 1924 


Ordinary holdings, 15 per cent 
from Group, and 8 per cent from 
Industrial—as against 68 per cent 
Ordinary, 15 per cent Group, and 
18 per cent Industrial for the na- 








































a tional aggregates. 
iled States’ Oldest Company yoda 
ness er ; : WHEN OFFICE 
ao The Minnesota Mutual Life In- SPACE WAS 
ate surance Company was founded in 
. 1880 and is the oldest life insur- RENTED 
s]op- ance company in the state of Min- 
ent: nesota. The first president was 
ticle Alonzo G. Alcott, who died a few 
sta- weeks after the company was or- 
the ganized. Subsequent to his death, 
the Gen. John B. Sanborn, who was the 
-om- original vice-president of the com- 1901 - 1905 
rote pany, assumed the duties of presi- 
Of dent. He continued as head of the Andrus Building 
‘rom company until June 17, 1885, when 
00,- the original secretary, R. R. Dorr, 
-om- was elected to the presidency. 

The company’s first office was 1885 - 1889 
= Room 15, Saint Paul Fire and Ma- Minnesota Loan 
have rine Insurance Company Building and T ildi ve v4 

( any ! rust Building. : 
000,- Third and Jackson Streets, Saint The C ’ Wright Block 
ring Paul. Later the company was locat- “ — . 1889 - 1901 
d in ed in the Commercial and Com- First Offices 
rally merce Buildings and in 1934 pur- Were Here 
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Insurance 
Written 


a 13-story structure at Sixth and 
Jackson Streets. 

Thomas Ashley Phillips, presi- 
dent of the company now, joined 
the company March 1, 1909, as sec- 
retary-actuary, which position he 
held until elected vice-president in 
1918. In 1929 he succeeded E. W. 
Randall to the presidency. 

This company was originally in- 
corporated on the assessment plan 
on Aug. 6, 1880, as the Bankers 





H. P. SKOGLUND 


President. 
North American Life and Casualty 
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Number (Paid for Basis) Insurance 
of Other All Other Written 
Companies Insurance Companies (Paid for Basis) 
Number Doing Written Doing 
of Business (Paid for Basis) Business Business 
Domiciled in Domiciled in in 
Year Companies | Minnesota Companies Minnesota Minnesota 
$ $ $ 
1941 6 89 21,641,632 244,319,630 265,961,262 
1940 6 94 28,336,197 208,029,753 236,365,950 
1939 6 92 25,710,226 203,648,977 229,359,203 
1938 6 91 30,969,414 215,475,139 246,444,553 
1937 7 89 26,841,860 276,233,940 303,075,800 
1936 7 93 23,096,190 207,371,222 230,371,222 
1935 7 91 23,214,310 197,619,790 220,834,100 
1934 7 92 20,077,821 196,408,881 216,486,702 
1933 7 91 26,871,857 178,716,171 205,588,028 
1932 7 94 23,966,403 224,536,971 248,503,374 
1931 7 101 29,491,690 258,817,529 288,309,219 
1930 7 100 34,745,976 316,689,388 351,435,364 
1929 7 99 36,619,818 309,148,944 345,768,762 
1928 7 96 26,862,736 280,531,357 307,394,093 
1927 7 99 eames 266,969,915 291,398,229 
1926 5 91 24,544,553 280,983,388 305,527,941 
1925 5 92 19,104,888 285,950,082 305,054,970 
1924 6 93 26,642,992 270,976,114 297,619,106 
1923 6 85 24,331,173 216,185,339 240,516,512 
1922 7 85 22,720,318 172,340,746 195,061,064 
chased its present home office site, Association. On Aug. 5, 1901, it 


reorganized as a legal reserve com- 
pany under the name of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The company has been under 
practically the same management 
since its reincorporation as a legal 
reserve company. The president, T. 
A. Phillips, has been the ranking 
officer of the company for over 30 
years. In April, 1929, the company 
reinsured the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. The company is a 
member of the American Life Con- 
vention, the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation, the Life Agency Officers 
Association and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 

The largest company in the state, 
the Northwestern National Life, 
celebrated its 56th anniversary last 
September. It was in a period of de- 
pression that, back in 1885, a small 
group of citizens of Minneapolis 
banded together to form the North- 
western Aid Association. The time 
was not wholly inauspicious, for 
the great Northwest, in which the 
new organization was to get its 
first foothold, was on the threshold 
of a healthy expansion. 

The new company was incorpo- 
rated and began operation under 
then-existing Minnesota laws for 
organization of life companies. At 
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$ 
169,674,423 
202,355,498 
190,871,414 
185,424,672 
175,004,351 


163,738,797 
161,966,416 
157,486,681 
160,324,972 
167,147,067 


172,459,280 
167,725,631 
155,301,122 
135,719,671 
123,596,934 
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109,251,024 
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107,367,348 

99,403,647 
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1,452,276,6% 
1,320,810,80) 
1,171,392,366 
997,823,787 
909,586,716 


the end of 1885 when the very first 
annual statement was published re- 
vealing the company’s operations 
during the initial 34 months of its 


existence, 


new 


business on_ the 


books totaled $2,952,000, and assets 
had reached the sum of $600.46. 


Small 


beginnings, 


viewed in retrospect! 
The company is a member of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 





indeed, 


when 


JULIUS A. SCHMAHL 


Chairman of the Board, Modern Life 
Winona, Minn. 
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Per Cent of Insurance 


in Force 
Insurance Domiciled All 
in Force Companies Domiciled | Business in 
of All to All Companies | Minnesota 
Business Business to to 
in in National National 
Minnesota Minnesota Aggregate Aggregate 
$ . c > if ‘ tf 
2,324,843,939 7.3 1 1.9 
2,239,027,179 9.0 2 1.9 
2,179,178,757 8.8 . 1.9 
2,121,360,037 8.7 Py 1.9 
2,052,439,602 8.5 BS 1.9 
1,968,196,945 8.3 2 1.9 
1,900,523,382 8.5 e 1.9 
1,881,804,370 8.3 a 1.9 
1,765,963,413 9.1 on 1.8 
2,049,714,995 8.2 B 2.0 
2,121,472,708 8.1 .2 1.9 
2,085,285,730 8.1 om 1.9 
1,958,313,106 7.9 a 1.9 
1,809,783,157 7.5 on 1.9 
1,683,077,441 7.4 ia 1.9 
1,565,324,681 7.2 1 2.0 
1,430,061 ,825 7.6 2 2.0 
1,281,350,920 8.6 2 2.0 
1,105,191,135 9.7 2 1.9 
1,008,990,363 9.8 2 2.0 
dents, American Life Convention, 








(Proportional Distribution of All Business in Minnesota Compared 
With the National Aggregate of All Companies) 


Business in Minnesota 


Ordinary Group Industrial 
c c c 
76.6 14.8 8.6 
77.4 13.9 8.7 
77.9 13.2 8.9 
78.2 12.7 9.1 
78.2 12.8 9.0 
80.1 11.1 8.8 
80.5 11.0 8.5 
80.9 10.8 8.3 
79.8 11.5 8.7 
81.9 10.4 Py 
81.7 10.6 Sy 
81.9 10.5 7.6 
82.1 10.3 7.6 
82.7 9.6 iP 
82.9 9.4 Be 
83.6 8.9 7.5 
84.0 8.7 7.3 
83.8 9.2 7.0 
88.5 4.4 A. 
89.5 3.9 6.6 


Institute of Life Insurance and In- 


Life Insurance Sales Research surance Accounting and Statistical 
Bureau, Association of Life Insur- Association. 
ance Counsel, American Associa- Its management has been in 


tion of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors, Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation, American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, Life Office Management 
Association, Life Advertisers As- O. 
sociation, Un- 
derwriters Mortgage 
Bankers America, 


Home Office Life 
Association, 
Association of 





M. A. NATION 


President 
of the Modern Life Insurance Company 


charge of officers who are experi- 
enced and capable life insurance 
men of progressive disposition. Its 
president and managing director, 
J. Arnold, has had a broad and 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


National Aggregates 





Ordinary Group Industrial Year 
c € c 
67.7 14.5 | Sa 1941 
68.8 13.1 18.1 ..1940 
69.2 12.3 18.5 . .1939 
69.6 11.5 . 7 Sere 1938 
69.4 11.8 18.8 ee 
70.4 11.0 18.6 .1936 
71.4 10.4 18.2 .1935 
72.4 9.7 17.9 ....1934 
73.4 9.1 17.5 ee 
73.7 9.1 17.2 . .1932 
74.1 9.1 16.8 .. 1931 
73.9 9.2 16.9 ..1930 
73.8 8.8 17.4 .1929 
74.0 8.5 17.5 1928 
74.7 7.4 17.9 1927 
75.2 6.9 17.9 1926 
76.1 6.0 2? 2 ee 1925 
77.2 5.0 17.8 ..1924 
77.9 4.3 17.8 ..1923 
78.7 3.6 17.7 ..1922 


highly successful career in the life 
insurance business. This company 
has a very strong directorate of 
leading business and financial men 
of the Northwest. It has been a 
unique feature of its management 
that its board of directors has ac- 
tively directed its affairs. 

The Modern Life Insurance Com- 





Drawing of the present home office building of the Modern Life by 
a Spectator Staff artist. 
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First Vice-President and 
Later President 





* 


JOHN B. SANBORN 


pany was organized May 4, 1921, 
as a Minnesota corporation, and 
was licensed and commenced busi- 
ness Oct. 19, 1921, with an author- 
ized capital of $200,000. 

The company has been guided by 
experienced life insurance men. It 
operates on the mixed plan, a part 
of the directors being elected from 
among policyholders who are not 
stockholders. Agency operations 
are conducted through general 
agents and the home office. 

Its officers are as follows: Julius 





Home office building of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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T. A. PHILLIPS 


President, Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A. Schmahl is chairman of the 
board; M. A. Nation, president; N. 
J. Holmberg, vice-president; Oscar 
Hallam, secretary, treasurer and 
general counsel; E. W. Ostergren, 
medical director; G. D. Babbitt, 
actuary. 

Directors are: Oscar Hallam, N. 
J. Holmberg, John A. Jorgenson, 
E. S. La France, E. W. Ostergren, 
M. A. Nation, Arthur E. Reiter, 
Julius A. Schmahl, L. S. Whitcomb, 
Albert Lea. 


First Secretary and Later 
President 





R.R. DORR 


The North American Life and 
Casualty Company was organized 
April 17, 1896, in Minnesota and 
began business May 8, 1896. It op- 
erated as an assessment company 
until Sept. 1, 1915, when it was re- 
organized on a legal reserve basis 
as a stock company with an initial 
paid in capital of $100,000. 

The officers of the company are: 
H. P. Skoglund, president; Bert H. 
Odell, vice-president; P. G. Erick- 
son, secretary; F. J. Huch, actuary 
and treasurer. 
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First Home Office of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
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War Marriages 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


Act became law in November of 
1940, that month displaced the 
traditional high point of June in 
marriages throughout most of the 
cities of the country. It will be 
noted from the data in the accom- 
panying table that the increases 
have been most pronounced in those 
cities that have been blessed indus- 
trially by shipbuilding, metal work- 
ing and aviation plants. 

In the First World War, the 
marriage rate per 1000 population 
rose to 11.2 in 1917 and dropped 
to 9.7 for 1918. The year 1919 
brought the rate back up to 11.0 
per 1000 and on up to 12.0 for 1920, 
the highest ever registered before 
that date. Incidentally, the depres- 
sion year of 1932 lowered the rate 
per 1000 population to 7.9, which 
was the lowest it has reached since 
nation-wide registration of these 
data were begun in 1891. 

The long period of preparation 
this Nation has undergone to get 
our part of the war under way and 
the lowering of the draft age and 
other changes in the law has tend- 
ed to keep the marriage snowball 
still rolling. It reached its peak in 
1942 with all indications pointing 
to a still further gain for the cur- 
rent year. 

In discussing the outlook for 
1943, the Jewelers’ Circular points 
out that marriage license clerks, 
when queried about the prospects 
for trade in their line for this year, 
were about evenly divided in their 
opinion as to whether this year 
would provide a higher or a lower 
figure. Some would venture no 
predictions while others felt that 


figures would remain about the 
same, 

Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee, 
Youngstown, Akron, and Colum- 


bus, all of which declined in 1942, 
believe that marriages will be even 
less for 1943 because of the num- 
ber of eligible men in the service. 

New Orleans, Denver, Rochester, 
Dallas, and Albany take a less pes- 
simistic view and feel that the very 
fact that their young men are in 
the service will increase their mar- 
riage roll. 

Worcester expects a further drop 
since marriages declined steadily 
from August, 1942. Hartford and 
Dayton also look for a decline as 
they believe the peak of industrial 


employment and enlistment was 
reached in 1942. 
St. Paul expects fewer mar- 


riages in 1943 although it notes 


MARRIAGE LICENSES ISSUED MONTHLY IN NEW YORK CITY 


JANUARY 1936 TO NOVEMBER 1940 
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a marked increase in ‘teen-age 
ceremonies where the written con- 
sent of parents was necessary. 

San Diego, swept along on the 
wave of nuptial prosperity, antici- 
pates no lessening and has every 
belief in breaking its own record 
for the country in 1943. 


In the South, Louisville, Fort 
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Worth and Birmingham expect to 
surpass their increases for 1942, 
with both military and industrial 
activity in full swing this year. 
The marriage license clerk of 
Oklahoma City expects 1943 to 
exceed 1942, at least by one mar- 
riage, and agrees to hold herself 
responsible for that conclusion. 


PERCENT OF CHANGE, From i941 To 1942, IN MARIAGE LICENSES ISSUED IN AMERICAN CITIES 
HABITANTS (JANUARY THROUGH NOVEMBER OF Each YEAR) 

















Percent Percent Percent 
City Increase (+)/ Cit Increase (+) City rs (+) 
“ed (— | m.4 (—) Decrease (—) 
4 —___-_— |\—- _ 
All cities... + 10.1 | East North Central. | — 5.2 Richmond, Va. + 24.3 
| Akron, Ohio*.. | 6.9 Charlotte, N. C.* + 36.2 
New England.....| 3 | Canton, Ohio* 20.2 Atlanta, Ga.* + 27.7 
Boston, Mass... 2.2 | Cincinnati, Ohio Gq Jacksonville, Fla.* + 70.0 
Cambridge, Mass. 5.8 | Cleveland, Ohio* 3 Miami, Fla.*. + 50.3 
Fall River, Mass. | 22.0 Columbus, Ohio* | ~ ae Tampa, Fila. v 78.6 
Lowell, Mass. .... 26.0 Dayton, Ohio* \"~- 6.0 
New Bedford, Mass.) — 12.2 | Toledo, Ohio* | — 32.2 | East South Central..| + 6.7 
Somerville, Mass. + 1.9 Youngstown, Ohio*...|"> — 27.4 Louisville, Ky.*......| + 36.2 
Springfield, Mass. 9.5 Fort Wayne, Ind.*...| + 3.3 Chattanooga, Tenn.*.; — 31.0 
Worcester, Mass... .| 12.5 Gary, Ind.* 4.4 Knoxville, Tenn.* — -19.5 
Providence, R. I.*§.| 3.2 Indianapolis, Ind. q Memphis, Tenn.* — §2.1 
Bridgeport, Conn. | + 16.7 South Bend, Ind.* + 9.5 Nashville, ‘erm. q 
Hartford, Conn.f +- 19.7 Chicago, Iil.* 4.8 Birmingham, Ala.*. + 147 
New Haven, Conn. 1.0 Peoria, Ill.* 17.2 
Detroit, Mich.* + 5.8 | West South Central.; + 40.7 
Flint, Mich.* ee | 1.8 New Orleans, La.....; + 42.3 
Middle Atlantic. . .| 2.6 | Grand Rapids, Mich.*) — 10.3 | Oklahoma City, Okla.*) + 51.1 
Albany, N. Y . 16.0 | Milwaukee, Wis. ft - 13.3 Tulsa, Okla.* | + 323 
, > + 16. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - 11.9 Dallas, Tex.* | + 22.6 
New York, N. Y....| — 6.3 West North Central.) + 13.2 Fort Worth. Tex.*. . > 26.7 
Rochester, N. Y. 7.7 Duluth, Minn.* — 14.7 Houston, Tex.* | + 31.8 
Syracuse, N. Y... 8.2 Minneapolis, Minn.*.:| + 8.6 San Antonio, Tex.*...) + 72.5 
Utica, N. Y. tow 28 St. Paul, Minn.* + 64 , Tt 
Yonkers, N. Y......) — 2.6 | Des Moines, Iowa*... 27.1 | Mountainand Pacific, + 51.7 
Camden, N. J. + 7.3 Kansas City, Mo.* + 31.6 | Denver, Colo........| + 35.0 
Elizabeth, N. J.t...) — .9 | St. Louis, Mo. _4 | Salt Lake City, Utah*! + 4.2 
Jersey City, N.J.*§.| + 12.1 Omaha, Nebr.” | + 17.1 Seattle, Wash.*.... + 66.7 
Newark, N.J.......] + 86 Kansas ( ity, Kans.*..| + 19.4 Spokane, Wash.*....., + 5.0 
Paterson, N. J. — 2 Wichita, Kans.*. + 39.3 Tacoma, Wash.*. +105.8 
Trenton, N. J. + 8.3 : Portland, Oreg.* | + 18.4 
Erie, Pa.*.........] + 3.6 South Atlantic. . | + 35.7 Los Angeles, Calif.*f.| + 35.1 
Philadelphia, Pa....| + 8.4 Wilmington, Del.*.. + 13.7 Oakland, Calif.*.....} + 51,6 
Pittsburgh, Pa.*....) — 3.1 Baltimore, Md.. + 25.0 Sacramento, Calif.*...| + 84.9 
Reading, Pa.*......) — «1 Washington, D. C....| + 46.3 | ‘San Diego, Calif.*....! +176.1 
Scranton, Pa....... q Norfolk, Va.... | qT | San Francisco, Calif.. | + 75.9 
; 








*The percent change in this case relates to the county in which the city is located. 
tThe percent of change is based on the marriages performed 


§ January to October. 


tIncludes the city of Long Beach. 


The report had 


not been received at the time of going to press 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Everyone talks about the new billions 
Americans are earning, and here, in 
broad outline, is what they do with it 


N 1942, the American people had 
i an income larger by $18.5 billion 

than in the previous year. But 
proportionately even greater was 
the increase in individual savings, 
from $13.2 billion to $25.4 billion. 
How is this income distributed? 
How much of it goes to families, 
and how much to single persons? 
Most of all, how is this income dis- 
tributed among the various income 
levels? 

The recent study of the Office of 
Price Administration on “Civilian 
Spending and Saving 1941 and 
1942” affords a good insight into 
the ways in which Americans spent 
their income. There were about 41 
million civilian spending units in 
1942, of which approximately 33 
million were families consisting of 
two or more persons, while 8 mil- 
lion were single civilians. These 
41 million spending units received 
an aggregate income of $105 bil- 
lion, or an average of $2,561 per 
year. 

Aggregate Income 

These are round figures. It may 
be pointed out that the 33 and 1/3 
million families received an aggre- 
gate income of $93,287,000,000 or 
an average of $2,796. The income 
of the single persons was, of 
course, much lower, the aggregate 
of this group of 7,850,000 single 
consumers amounting to $12,146,- 
000,000, and the average per capita 
income to $1,547. 

How much of this income is 
spent in the different income 
groups for different purposes? 
How much goes for savings, and 
for consumption? 

The table at the top of the next 
column answers these questions in 
a general way, assuming an aggre- 
gate income, as stated above, of 
$105 billion. 

The spending units with incomes 
of less than $1,500 in 1942 account 
for 40 per cent of all the spending 
units but for less than 14 per cent 
of the total money income. At the 
other end, the units with incomes 
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By HARRY FISCHER 


Spectator Staff Statistician 


























Spending ; ; 
Income Group Units Income Taxes Consumption Gifts Savings 
(mill.) (bill.) (bill.) (bill.) (bill.) (bill.) 
Under $1,500 16.7 $14.4 $0.1 $14.2 $0.2 $0.0 
To $3,000 13.9 29.7 0.2 24.5 0.3 4.7 
To $5,000 7.3 27.7 0.4 20.1 0.3 6.8 
To $10,000 2.5 17.0 0.5 10.2 0.2 6.0 
Over $10,000 0.8 16.6 3.1 5.5 0.1 7.9 
All levels 41.2 $105.4 $4.3 $74.5 $1.2 $25.4 
Minor discrepancies in the totals are due to rounding. 
The same table in percent: 
Under $1,500 40.6 13.7 1.5 19.0 14.9 0.1 
To $3,000 33.8 28.2 4.5 32.9 27.5 18.4 
To $5,000 17.6 26.2 9.6 26.9 27.8 26.9 
To $10,000 6.1 16.1 12.3 13.8 19.7 23.5 
Over $10,0C0 1.9 15.8 72.1 7.4 10.1 31.1 
All levels 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
of over $5,000 a year account for Totals add not up exactly because 


8 per cent of all the spending units 
but for nearly 32 per cent of all 
the income. 

Does this disproportionate dis- 
tribution apply within these same 
income groups equally to families 
as well as single consumers, or is 
there any marked difference be- 
tween these two categories. The 
following tables attempt to answer 
this question: 


of rounding. 

The distribution of income in the 
family group is even more out of 
proportion than in the general pic- 
ture, Whereas there, those under 
$1,500 accounted for 40 per cent 
of spending units and 14 per cent 
of income, here, this category 
claims 35 per cent of the one and 
11 per cent of the other. Again, 
those earning over $5,000 a year, 




















FAMILIES 

Income Level Spending Units Income 
Under $1,500 11,700,000 or 35.2‘, $10,305,0C0,000 or 11.0% 
To $3,000 11,725,000 35.1°, 25,228 ,000 ,000 27.1% 
To $5,000 6,722,000 20.2°, 25,703 ,000 ,000 27.6" 
To $10,000 2,402,000 7.2% 16,151 ,000,000 17.3" 
Over $10,000 751,000 2.3°, 15,900 ,000 ,000 17.0°; 
33,360,000 100.0°, $93 , 290 ,000 ,000 100.0°, 

Totals add not up exactly because of rounding. 
SINGLE PERSONS 

Income Level Spending Units Income 
Under $1,500 4,981,000 or 63.5, $4,127,000,000 or 33.9% 
To $3,000 2,173,000 27.7, 4,502 ,000 ,000 37.1%; 
To $5,000 531 ,000 6.7%, 1,955,000 ,000 16.1% 
To $10,000 127 ,000 1.6°, 835 ,000 ,000 6.9%; 
Over $10,000 38,000 0.5°, 727 ,000 ,000 6.0°; 
7,850,000 100.0°, $12,140,006 ,000 100.0% 


Again, totals add not up exactly because of rounding. 
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account for 9.5 per cent of spend- 
ing units and over 34 per cent of 
income, compared with 8 and 32 
per cent, respectively, in the gen- 
eral picture. 

What, then, about the income 
distribution among single persons? 
The table on the preceding page 
will answer this question. 

Again, totals add not up exactly 
because of rounding. 

In this group we find a heavy 
concentration in the low-income 
level, namely 63 per cent; they ob- 
tain 34 per cent of the total income 
that goes to single persons. This 
unusual result is, of course, due to 
the fact that $1,500 to a single per- 
son means a far greater income 
than it would to a family of four. 
With better reason, one might set 
$1,000 as the upper limit for single 
persons, and if this is done, we find 
that those earning up to $1,000 a 
year, constitute 41 per cent of all 
single persons, and that their in- 
come is about 16 per cent of the 
total income received by single per- 
sons. This is not so very much dif- 
ferent from the $1,500 group in 
the general picture where 40 per 
cent of the spending units received 
14 per cent of the total income. 

The top income group (over 
$5,000) shows a much smaller ratio 
in the single persons category. 
Whereas in the general summary 
we had 8 per cent of all spending 
units receive 32 per cent of all in- 
come; and whereas in the family 
table we had 9 per cent receive 34 
per cent of the family income; in 
the tabulation for single persons 
we have only 2'% per cent receiving 
13 per cent of this group’s income. 
Again, the explanation lies in the 
uniformly lower income mean for 
single persons as compared with 
family income. 

With regard to the expenditures 
and their distribution among the 
two groups, we tabulate in the fol- 
lowing: Consumption and savings. 
First, it should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the total income rose 
from 1941 to 1942 by about $18.5 
billions. Of this increase, taxes 
took 12.4 per cent; consumption, 
15.4; gifts, 1.1; and savings, 71.1 
per cent. This reflects the increas- 
ing difficulties in the way of spend- 
ing for consumption and, on the 
other hand, the opportunities in 
the savings and investment field 
where life insurance wins greatest 
recognition. 

What is the part that savings 
play in the various income levels 
of the family group? On the aver- 
age, the family which has an in- 
come of less than $500 a year, far 


from being able to put aside any 
money, incurs a deficit. 
is the savings record of the various 
income groups among families: 


Following 


Again we find that the savings 
of one family in the “over $10,000” 
group equals a score of those in the 
$2,500 group. But let no one over- 








Average Average Outlay for 
Income Level Income Consumption Savings 

Under $500 $329 $439 or 133.4% minus $117 or —35.5% 
Under $1,000 . 757 791 104.4% minus 42 —5.5% 
Under $1,500. 1,252 1,223 97.8% 18 1.4% 
Under $2,000 1,744 1,538 88.2%, 190 10.9% 
Under $2,500 2,235 1,868 83.6% 342 15.3% 
Under $3,000 2,739 2,182 79.7% 521 19.0% 
Under $4,000 3,458 2,602 75.2% 793 22.9% 
Under $5,000. 4,447 3,145 70.7% 1,176 26.3% 
Under $7,500 6,216 3,933 63.2% 2,037 32.8% 
Under $10,000. 8,260 4,544 55.0% 3,310 40.1% 
Over ia 21,172 7,074 33.4% 10,074 47.6% 

All levels $2,796 $1,970 70.5% $686 24.5% 








Additional expenditures not in- 
cluded in this table, are for taxes 
and gifts. 

The ratio of savings increases as 
the income level goes up. It takes 
almost twenty families in the “un- 
der $3,000” group to achieve the 
amount of savings attained by the 
families in the “over $10,000” 
class. Life insurance has paid a 
great deal of attention to this par- 
ticular fact and has cultivated with 
the greatest care the high-income 
strata. 

But it is a question whether life 
insurance has paid sufficient atten- 
tion to another twenty-to-one ratio. 
From the summary of spending 
units given above, it is evident that 
it takes twenty spending units in 
the “over $10,000” income group 
to achieve the number of spending 
units attained by the “under 
$1,500” class, namely, 16,700,000. 
There is a good deal of thought 
in this comparison. For if the 20:1 
ratio has worked so successfully 
in the past for one group, why, 
with a differently organized sales 
machinery, can it not be made to 
work as successfully with the bot- 


tom group? 


Finally, let us give the savings 
record of single persons: 


look the enormous and hardly yet 
exploited numerical superiority of 
the low-income classes. There lies 
the greatest opportunity for ex- 
pansion and innovation. 


Annual Report of The 
Berkshire Life 


The assets of the Berkshire Life 
on December 31 amounted to $72,- 
444,011, an increase for the year 
of $3,455,641. During the year 
the company increased its United 
States Government bond holdings 
$5,894,206. Investment in United 
States Government bonds now rep- 
resents 44 per cent of total bonds 
owned. Insurance in force in- 
creased $4,709,641 and now stands 
at $228,898,771. 

The company invested $3,931,789 
in F.H.A. loans during the year 
and held 2087 such ivans at the 
year end in the total amount <f 
$8,422,146. ; 

Unassigned surplus and special 
reserves increased $136,817 during 
the year and amounts to $1,722,925. 
Real estate sales for the year 
amounted to $1,268,500, which had 
a book value of $1,143,118. 








Income 


Average 


Average Outlay for: 


Level Income Consumption Savings 
Under $500 $326 $337 or 103.3°, minus $19 or §.8°; 
Under $1,000 760 696 91.6°,; 42 §.5° 
Under $1,500 1,241 998 80.4% 195 15.7% 
Under $2,000 1,724 1,338 77.6 312 18.1°, 
Under $2,500 2,230 1,618 72.5% 470 21.19, 
Under $3,000 2,721 1,890 69.47 660 24.3% 
Under $4,000 3,404 2,182 64.1°; 972 28.6; 
Under $5,000 4,408 2,667 60.57 1,380 31.3% 
Under $7,500 6,104 3,250 53. 2° 2,312 37.9°, 
Under $10,000 8,032 3,774 47.0% 3,483 43.4°; 
Over 19,132 5,511 28.8% 8,344 43 .6°; 

All Levels $1,547 $1,116 72.1% $327 21.1°; 
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I Stopped Selling Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 12) 


be provided cash for the required 
taxes and administration ex- 
penses.” 

Jack: “That part sounds fine. | 
am sure my partner would be 
greatly interested in this plan, as 
he has often wondered what would 
happen to his minority interest in 
the business, if I should pass away. 
I also heard him say he wants to 
provile a retirement fund for him- 
self and wife during his productive 


years, but he is not sure just how 
to go about it. He realizes it is 
not much use building up a large 
estate for tax collectors. He _ be- 
lieves the only sure way he can 
make good use of his life’s accu- 
mulations is to provide retirement 
incomes for his wife and himself 
and give his children a good start 
in life, thus enjoying the fruits of 
his labor while still alive.” 

Bill: “Thanks very much for the 
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Horace Greeley was right 
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lead. There are many men just like 
that, who could be greatly bene. 
fited, if they only knew of the 
many methods that are available, 
I will see him as soon as I have 
placed your program on a sound 
foundation.” 

“Now that you know your wife 
will have sufficient funds to satisfy 
the tax collector and that, if you 
and your wife live long, you will 
have a good life income, or if you 
should be called suddenly, your 
wife will have economic security; 
you can feel freer in your business 
to become a greater success. You 
will have that peace of mind so 
necessary for a long, happy and 
successful life. Most losses in finan- 
cial transactions are caused from 
fear of loss. This should be largely 
absent in your case. You may even 
make sufficient adlitional capital to 
also have your security fund you 
originally planned besides your well 
rounded insurance program.” 

Jack: “I will admit you have low- 
ered the future required taxes and 
prevented considerable possible 
forced liquidation, which will re- 
duce the amount I need to set aside 
for taxes, thus giving me a better 
chance to meet current taxes; but 
how can I make so large a yearly 
gift to my wife, purchase a retire- 
ment income for myself, pay for 
the other insurance you _ have 
mapped out for me, and continue 
my war bond purchase plan? I 
think your plan is splendid, but I 
just do not have sufficient funds to 
go through with it.” 

Bill: “I was waiting for that re- 
mark. So you are going to pull the 
old war bond buying excuse on me. 
Just the other day, a new client of 
mine said he could not buy any 
more insurance, because he felt it 
his duty to buy war bonds. I said 
to him ‘You do not understand the 
mechanics of an insurance policy, 
for, if you did, you would know 
that by purchasing insurance in 
conjunction with your bond buy- 
ing, you could safely increase the 
amount of your bond purchases’. 
He was surprized, when I told him 
that a good portion of his insur- 
ance premiums is placed by the in- 
surance companies in war bonds.” 

“As I showed this new client, I 
will now show you how the dollars 
invested in war bonds, can be used 
in making a very flexible insurance 
program that will be available to 
meet the various possible contin- 
gencies. Because the Government 
is asking us to buy all the war 
bonds we possibly can and to build 
up a savings fund with them to 
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avoid inflation, I suggest you make 
your dollars do double duty. First 
use the dollars to buy war bonds to 
fulfill your obligation to aid in the 
Nation’s war effort, then as the 
bonds mature, use their proceeds 
to pay the premiums on a perma- 
nent insurance program. During 
the bond buying period, you and 
vour wife should take out converti- 
ble term insurance each equal to 
your respective goals. 
' “This term insurance is to be 
later converted into your retire- 
ment income insurance policies. 
Normally, if you know what per- 
manent insurance you want for 
your program and have sufficient 
funds, it may be just as well to 
purchase the permanent insurance 
directly. But, for precautionary 
sake, if permanent insurance is too 
much of a burden, or you do not 
know the best insurance for your 
particular case, you should pur- 
chase as much convertible term in- 
surance as possible to overcome 
any danger of un-insurability that 
may occur to you later. You then 
have a flexible provision, for you 
can consider the convertible term 
insurance as a privilege to purchase 
later without further medical ex- 
amination whatever permanent in- 
surance will best fit your needs. In 
your case you and your wife should 
plan a 20 year bond buying period 
so it will at least furnish you and 
your wife enough to pay the pre- 
miums, for a period of 10 years 
following, on a retirement income 
insurance policy. Now keep your 
eye on the chart, as I explain it. 
Each year for 20 years you pur- 
chase $1575 worth of war bonds. 
With the proceeds from those you 
buy during the first 10 years, after 
they mature, vou purchase addi- 
tional war bonds. Then, after you 
are 55, as the bonds mature you 
use them to pay the premiums for 
the next 10 years on your retire- 
ment income policy. The premium 
for the next 10 years will be 
$4500 yr. This will entitle you to 
$30,000 of insurance if your death 
occurs between 55 and 65, or if you 
live beyond 65, a life income of 
$300/mo. (10 year certain). While 
you are building up your reserve 
of bonds, you insure yourself with 
$30,000 of convertible term insur- 
ance at the low cost of $360/yr. 
with premium waiver. This you will 
convert at age 55 into the retire- 
ment income policy. Note the slant- 
ing line as it rises which repre- 
sents how your bond fund increases 
up to a maximum value of $38,000 


at your age of 55. It then naturally 


will decrease, as you use it to pay 
the premiums on the retirement 
income policy. Should you die be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 55, your 
wife or the beneficiary of your pol- 
icy would receive in addition to 
the insurance the value of the bond 
fund, which you are building up as 
a reserve for future premiums. 
“Until yours and your wife’s bond 
fund plus your insurance will be 
large enough to give your wife 
$200/mo., I suggest you purchase 
additional term insurance to make 
up the difference. This is repre- 
sented by the lower rectangle. You 
can either reduce this amount as 
the bond reserves grow or keep the 
surplus for your children or for 


other purposes. Assuming you died 
at age 50, your wife would be well 
provided, having her own bond 
fund of $21,000, your bond fund 
of $26,000 plus $60,000 from your 
term insurance, a total of $107,000. 

“Could you build so large an 
amount with 15 yearly payments of 
$4000 each in an investment fund 
at 3%, or in the stock market, 
where your securities often drop 10 
points after you buy them? You 
probably will waste about $4000/yr. 
of your business ability trying to 
manage your security fund, espe- 
cially if it wanders near the stock 
market. 

“Your best bet is for you and 
your wife to live a long time on 











WE POINT WITH PRIDE... 


To this latest proof of Minnesota Mutual’s 
healthy growth, and the unusual sales opportu- 
nities of its Social Securitvy—Family Policy— 
Payroll Deduction Plan. 

In ten years Minnesota Mutual insurance in 
force has increased 23.8%. about twice the aver- 
age of the 25 largest mutual companies. 


The opportunity to obtain insurance protec- 
tion for employees and all members of their 
families through small monthly deductions, with 
a minimum of detail and expense. is welcomed 
by employees and management alike in rapidly 
expanding plants and factories. The plan is now 
in operation in over 600 firms. 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 


old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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your large combined retirement in- 
come of $500/mo. Enjoy your own 
estate, rather than let others fight 
for its remains under forced liqui- 
dation. If you die between 55 and 
65, your wife can live on your $30,- 
000 insurance plus your bond fund 
until her retirement income policy 
matures. Your bank will gladly 
take care of your bond purchasing 
program. You can place the bonds 
in their safe keeping. The lower 
chart represents your wife’s plan, 
similar to yours, but with different 
amounts and ages. She will pur- 
chase $1200 of war bonds each 
year for 20 years, so as to be able 


years. When this policy matures at 
her age of 60, she will receive 
$200 mo. for life. (10 years cer- 
tain). The policy also carries $20,- 
000 insurance on her life, if she 
dies between the age of 50 and 60. 
During her bond buying period she 
insures her life with $20,000 of 
term insurance at the low cost of 
$210/yr. with premium waiver. 
Her bond fund will reach a maxi- 
mum of $30,800 when she is 50. 
“T believe the rest is self explana- 
tory. The figures between the two 
diagrams show the amount of in- 
come for your wife at different 
ages for each $1000 placed in a life 
annuity, 20 years certain. A 20 





to pay a premium of $3,600 on her 
retirement income policy for 10 
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~ JUVENILE INSURANCE 


%* “Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.” The 
old adage, applied to life insurance, means the forma- 
tion of a habit in youth that will materially benefit later 
life. Constructive savings—in the form of Juvenile life 
insurance— instill confidence and build a solid foun- 
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ter for your wife to have when she 
is still young. Should she die young 
soon after you, her children could 
have income for the remainder of 
the 20 years. This they would need, 
for they would also be very young, 
As an example, if you died at 50, 
she would be 45. We figured she 
would get $107,000. Multiply the 
figure 3.92 above her age 45 by 107 
and it gives her income as $420/mo, 
for life (20 years certain). If she 
dies 5 years later, your children 
would have the income for the next 
15 years.” 

Jack: “A chart like that cer. 
tainly makes the whole program 
clear.” 

Bill: “You can see how flexible 
this plan is, and how ready it is to 
meet any contingency. Should your 
wife die first, you or her benefici- 
aries would get her insurance plus 
her bond fund. You might then 
want to change your program. You 
could perhaps start your retire- 
ment sooner and/or take out ordi- 
nary life. Assume you need some 
temporary cash for your business. 
The bond fund will be there to pro- 
vide it. The knowlelge of its exis- 
tence will make you feel more se- 
cure. After you are 65 and your 
wife is 60 the both of you will 
have $500/mo. together, the same 
amount you now spend currently. 
It will be for 10 years certain, even 
if either or both of you die. Be 
cause of such a fine program I an- 
ticipate that both of you will have 
a long and enjoyable life. You 
know the slogan ‘Annuitants never 
die’. As you would not want such 
a fine program jeopardized, I sug- 
gest you take out accident and 
health insurance with a monthly 
disability payment to you of about 
$600. This you should be able to 
get for about $300/yr. I figured 
waiver of premium in case of dis- 
ability on your and your wife’ 
convertible term insurance. I be- 
lieve that will fix you up for the 
present and I hope for a long time. 
Do you like my plan better than 
yours for using your $4000 yr. 
surplus?” 

Jack: “I certainly do, I think it 
is great. I really did not have 4 
plan of my own, but just a dream 
I sprung on you, but you, with 
your much misunderstood insur 
ance, have made my dream possible. 
I already feel a changed man, more 
confident toward the future with 4 
definite worthwhile goal to accoml- 
plish. I cannot wait until the plan 
is in operation. I wish to thank 
you for your efforts and your care 
ful planning.” 
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Memorandum from BEN WILLIAMS = rhe Mutual Life Insurance Company 


DIRECTOR OF TRAINING of New York 


March 17, 1943 


To J. Roger Hull, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


Our new Training Program for full-time Field Underwriters is off toa 
most gratifying start. One man with 26 years of life insurance selling, 
and another who regularly writes a million a year and more are among 
those signed up for intensive study of such basic topics as Investments, 
Prospecting, Prestige and Motivation, Letters and Advertising, etc. 


Our new Daily Plan Book has also been well received. Only a small 
fraction of our Field Underwriters elected to meet a higher minimum 
production requirement which, as you know, is the alternative to 
using the weekly Plan Book. 


Our grading of the questionnaire has already pointed up some excellent, 
practical material for The Mutual Life Three-—Day Schools, scheduled 
in July for various sections of the country. 


I can report that the Field Underwriters are working earnestly to 
meet the standards which will send them, with all expenses paid, 
to the Company regional school in July. 


After the Three-—Day School, as our Course continues, we plan to 
take more advanced life insurance subjects, and to step up sharply 
the production requirement which is equally as essential as the 
study course and the use of the Plan Book. 


The completion of this 2-year training program, with the habit of using 
a Daily Plan Book firmly established, should go far toward achievement 
of your goal of helping Mutual Life Field Underwriters to render a more 
professional service to the insuring public, and thus make a better living 
for themselves and their families. 


With this splendid response of our men in the field to the new training 
program, I feel that we are on our way. 
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came in as a lion for life in- 

surance also. On the first day 
of the month, the War Department 
made effective maximum charges 
for group business on army con- 
tractors operating under cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contracts. After March 
1, such group policies are filed with 
the War Department for approval. 
Contractors with 500 or more em- 
ployees are affected. The plan de- 
fines claims that may be included 
as losses; limits to 3.75 per cent 
the charges for taxes, conversions 
and claim expense; sets lower com- 
mission standards; and details 
specific reserves. Estimates are 
that group insurance of the type 
referred to runs premiums of some 
$35,000,000 for every 1,000,000 
employees covered—the workers 
contributing a substantial propor- 
tion. 


tame 1 for weather, March 


Public Aspects 

Public aspects of life insurance 
company operations were brought 
to the fore in New York where leg- 
islation was introduced to allow 
smaller life companies to combine 
funds for investment in housing 
projects in cities of more than 30,- 
000 population. Each company’s 
share of such investment would not 
exceed 5 per cent of its total ad- 
mitted assets. 

At a conference sponsored by the 
New York City Welfare Council, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board, urged a 
country-wide system of unemploy- 
ment insurance in which funds of 
all 48 States would be pooled. At 
the same time, he proposed exten- 
sion of old-age insurance to take in 


L.A.A. Eastern Round Table at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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LIFE INSURANC! 


domestic servants, agricultural 
labors self employment and public 
employment. 

Events in the category of offi- 
cial changes in the life insurance 
business during March got under 
way when John J. Moriarty became 
president of the Sunset Life of 
Olympia, Wash., and of its running 
mate, the Sunset Casualty. Tom W. 
Holman, Seattle attorney, became 
chairman of the board. President 
Moriarty, one of the nation’s best- 
known life executives, became vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Sunset companies last Fall. 

In Ohio, a new superintendent of 
insurance, J. Roth Crabbe, took of- 
fice; filling the post formerly held 
by John A. Lloyd who, as is well 
known, has joined the official staff 
of the Union Central Life, Cincin- 
nati, as vice-president. One-time 
managing editor of the Portsmouth 
Morning Sun, Mr. Lloyd was State 
Senator, executive secretary of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, and insurance superinten- 
dent of the Buckeye State from 
1939 until joining the Union Cen- 
tral. 


Company Changes 


Toward the close of March, 
major changes took place in the 
home-office family of the Northern 
Life of Seattle. A few weeks be- 
fore, D. B. Morgan, president of 





Some of 
the committee in charge, |. to r.—Frederick J. Kiefner, Provident Mutual: 
Betty Roulston, Presbyterian Ministers; Nelson A. White, Provident 
Mutual, chairman; William L. Camp, Connecticut Mutual; John P. Taylor, 
Connecticut General, and C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual. D. Bobb 
Slattery, National of Vermont; Roger Bourland, Mutual Life, and H. A. 
Richmond, Metropolitan, were not available for this picture. 





the company, had died after more 
than twenty-five years in its ser- 
vice. Accordingly, new officers were 
elected as follows: D. M. Morgan, 
president; Irving T. Morgan, first 
vice-president; Arthur P. Johnson 
and S. J. Rice, vice-presidents; and 
J. H. Sargent, secretary. D. B. 
Morgan and Irving Morgan are 
sons of the late D. B. Morgan. The 
company had been organized in 
1906 by D. B. Morgan and his 
brother, T. M. Morgan. Assets are 
now about $25,000,000. 

In Omaha, a great life insurance 
institution, the Woodmen of the 
World, made its president chair- 
man of the board. He is De Emmet 
Bradshaw, heading a company with 
$367,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. Succeeding him as president 
is Farrar Newberry who has been 
with organization since 1915 and 
has, in recent years, been pri- 
marily interested in production. He 
is on the executive committee of 
the National Fraternal Congress 
and is the author of books on fra- 
ternal insurance. 

In New Jersey, J. Emil Wal- 
scheid was made president of the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
of Jersey City. He has been a di- 
rector and chairman of the com- 
pany’s executive committee. He 
succeeds E. J. Heppenheimer who 
became chairman of the _ board. 
Richard B. Evans, second vice- 
president, was made vice-president 
and secretary. Charles F. Nettle- 
ship, vice-president who served the 
company for forty-five years, re- 
tired. Reuben I. Jacobson was 
made associate actuary; Miss Anna 
E. Kelly became assistant secre- 
tary; and R. F. Trosset was pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer. 

Other personnel changes especi- 
ally worth of note last month in- 
cluded Beatrice Jones, former pres- 
ident of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York, who joined 
the production division of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
at New York City as agency as- 
sistant. Also Albert Pike, Jr., 
mathematician of the Prudential 
Insurance Company at Newark, 
who left that post to become assis- 
tant actuary of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents after a 
career that began with the Pru- 
dential following his graduation 
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from Princeton. He is Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America 
and of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. Furthermore, Leonard 
H. McVity, who has been actuary 
of the Business Men’s Assurance 
at Kansas City, went to the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society in New 
York as assistant actuary. An ad- 
ditional noteworthy change was 
the appointment of J. McCall 
Hughes as administrative assistant 
to Alexander E. Patterson, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York. Mr. Hughes has been an of- 
ficer of the Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company at St. 
Louis. 


The Guertin Bill 

Progress toward nationwide 
adoption of the Guertin bill con- 
tinued apace during the past sev- 
eral weeks. These, as everyone 
knows, are the measures to amend 
insurance laws regarding minimum 
non-forfeiture benefits to policy- 
holders on default in payment of 
premiums; and setting up mini- 
mum reserves to be maintained by 
life companies on pure life policies, 
pure endowments and annuity con- 
tracts. The Guertin bill is now in- 
troduced in 1919 States and is al- 
ready a law in Indiana. It has been 
given a favorable hearing in New 
York and has passed both houses 
in New Hampshire and Maine. 
Most recent States to which the 
measure has been presented are 
Missouri and Maryland. The Guer- 
tin bill actually means the adop- 
tion of a new mortality table which 
is known as the Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table. Discussion of the proposal 
lasted for years before the com- 
panies generally agreed on its de- 
sirability. 

Outstanding company event of 
the past month was the celebration 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, of its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary on March 
24. During this year also, Chair- 
man Frederick H. Ecker celebrates 
his sixtieth year of service with 
the company and President Leroy 
A. Lincoln will celebrate his twen- 
ty-fifth year with the organization. 
An important history of the Metro- 








BEATRICE JONES 
Former president of New York 
Life Underwriters is now «with 
agency department of Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company 

of America. 


politan Life, which has some 30,- 
000,000 policyholders and about 
$27,000,000,000 of insurance in 


force, has been written by Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, third vice-presi- 
dent and statistician of the com- 
pany and noted author. The his- 
tory is not for sale, but will be 
widely distributed to _ schools, 
banks, libraries and similar units. 
LAA Meeting 

Life insurance advertising in 
wartime was discussed from every 
angle before the Eastern round 
table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association in New York 
City on March 18 and 19. The ses- 
sions were featured by panel gath- 
erings and by a Quiz board of five 
policyholders. President A. Scott 
Anderson presided and among the 
events was the announcement of 
winners in a novel exhibits-by-mail 
contest. Award for companies with 
less than 75 millions in force went 
to Jerry Young, Monarch Life; 
that for companies with 75 to 159 
millions to Morgan Crockford, Ex- 
celsior Life of Toronto; 150 to 400 
millions to Francis O’Brien, Frank- 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill.; and 
over 400 millions to Willard Wise, 
Provident Mutual Life. President 
Anderson announced the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Jack Morris who 
has entered the Navy. He is suc- 
ceeded on the executive committee 
by H. A. Richmond of the Metro- 
politan Life. Russell B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual Life of Des 
Moines, is the new secretary of 
the LAA. 





Corporal Barney Ross of the Marine Corps about to address the 
Red Cross Rally in the New York Life Home Office. 
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RAINBOWS 
we ENDS 


Go make thy garden fair as thou canst 
Thou workest never alone 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will sce it and mend his own 
Elizabeth Rundle Charles 


The season of the year has come when 
the hand seeks the plow, the hoe and the 
rake, the pruning hook, the trowel and 
the spade. Garden time is upon us 
What finer time of the year? As Charles 
Dudley Warner wrote in “My Summer 
in a Garden 

To own a bit of ground, to scratch tt witi 

a hoe, to plant seeds, and watch the r 

newal of life,this is the commonest dé 

light of the race, the most satisfactor) 
thing a man can do. 


This year, as never before, America is 
crying for gardens. Not merely to satisfy 
the eternal craving to get back to the 
earth, but to feed the peoples of the 
earth. Gardening, always glorious, has 
become patriotic. The Rainbow's End 
does not lead, this Spring, to any far- 
away Pot of Gold, but to the burgeoning 
seeds planted with loving care in a bit 
of earth. God's marvels are at Rain- 
bow’'s End in a Garden 


THE FOOL 


Contends that God is not 

Not God! in Gardens! when the eve is 
cool? 

Nay, but I have a sign 

"Tis very sure God walks in mine 


Thomas Edward Brown 


That God once loved a garden 
We learn in Holy Writ; 
And seeing gardens in the Spring 
I well can credit it 
Winifred Mary Letts 


One 1s nearer God's heart in a aqarde) 
Than anywhere else on earth 
—Dorothy Frances Bloomfield 
In this second year of this War of 
Aggression, we who sit idly by and do 
not till the soil to feed ourseives, our 
neighbors and those far-flung starvers of 
the world, fail in our duty to man and 
to God. We can worship in a Garden 
as in a House of Prayer. Dante said it, 
six centuries ago: 
As for the leaves that in the garde 
bloom, 
My love for them is great, as is the aqood 
Dealt by the Eternal Hand that tends 
them all. 


Millions of us in America today are 
praying, with Abraham Cowley of 300 
years ago: 

Ah yet! eve I descend to the arave 

May I a smali house and large garden 

have 

Seek out the right spot of ground, 
plant good seeds, water lovingly, culti- 
vate assiduously, harvest abundantly. A 
Rainbow's End of untold delight and 
value lies at our feet. 


ANKERSL/fe 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


ees MOINES 
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Social Security Abroad 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Swiss commune is and has 
always been the very heart of citi- 
zenship. Notwithstanding federal 
social legislation and the authority 
of the state, the commune is re- 
sponsible for the individual citizen. 
In fact, the citizen may be absent 
from his commune or even from 
the country for a whole lifetime 
and if he returns and claims sup- 
port in sickness or old age, the 
commune is obliged to come to his 
aid. 

An Important Consideration 

It is seen then that as we speak 
of social insurance in such coun- 
tries as Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, we are really reflect- 
ing upon conditions most typical of 
rural areas and reminiscent of town 
meetings in old New England or 
in a state such as Maine. This char- 
acteristic of social insurance in 
these small countries—and it is 
the only kind of social insurance 
that has been found workable, prof- 
itable,,and economically sound over 
a long period of time—cannot be 
over emphasized. Putting it brief- 
ly, their social insurance is not, as 
is often and popularly maintained, 
a development in advanced concept 
of social insurance, but is basically 
the same form of social insurance 
which we have had working satis- 
factorily in our American commu- 
nities for a long period of time. 
This system of local protection had 
been found adequate up to the time 
that the depression of the early 
thirties had played havoc with local 
finances on one side and had con- 
centrated large numbers of work- 
ers and their families in the cities 
and upon a few states, thus making 
it necessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to step in and provide ade- 
quate financial means. 

This is not the case in a country 
such as Switzerland, where for one 
thing the depression could never 
reach such proportions as we had 
witnessed in the United States, and 


this chiefly for the reason that 


these countries are largely agricul- 
tural and the people largely self- 
sufficient. In the case of Switzer- 
land, the depression never reached 
a point at which the local authori- 
ties were unable to provide the 
minimum of social security. An- 
other important point in the com- 
parison of economic factors behind 
social security is the extent to 


which the federal government has 
been able to assume the powers and 
privileges of local authorities. In 
democratic Sweden and Switzer- 
land the state has made very little 
progress in this direction. As was 
said above, the communities, no 
matter how small, stubbornly, em- 
phatically, and successfully resisted 
every temptation of the state goyv- 
ernment to take any of their rights 
away. In contrast, we have in the 
United States a trend towards ex- 
panding federal power. A case in 
point is the workings of our unem- 
ployment insurance law, which has 
been virtually forced upon the 
states, although they are still free 
to improve on the federal benefits 
and to administer the law as long 
as they stay within the stipulations 
of the federal authority. 

In the smaller countries of Eu- 
rope, social insurance originated, 
as in the United States, with the 
local community, and gradually 











A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a_ policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: BASIL S. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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grew to a national scope without 
ever leaving the local basis. One 
important result of this local pre- 
dominance is that social insurance 
never minimized or lost its charac- 
ter of a social measure. If there 
was any room from politics, it was 
confined to the meager opportuni- 
ties within the local domain, em- 
bracing a few hundred or perhaps 
a few thousand people. The politi- 
cal opportunities, however, grow to 
vast proportions if these services 
and pensions and facilities are re- 
moved from the local scene and 
placed in the hands of a tremen- 
dous national organization with 
far-reaching powers, both of prop- 
aganda and of administrative func- 
tion. It has been shown in the case 
of Germany and that of France that 
a complex nation-wide organization 
of social insurance leads to politi- 
cal exploitation on a very extensive 
seale. This experience has also been 
made in Great Britain after the 
first World War, and now it is our 
turn to go through an identical ex- 
perience. It would seem that social 
insurance, once it reaches the 
mighty arm of the federal authori- 
ties,cannot be prevented easily from 








United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


. Life Insurance 
- Double Indemnity 


1 
2 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4 


- Non-cancellable Ac- 
cident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 
Territory Available for New 
General Agencies in Pennsyl- 

vania and Ohio 
Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and 
Agency Manager 

















losing much of its social anl local 
character and assuming broad po- 
litical implications. What original- 
ly is human misfortune, then be- 
comes the object of powerful polit- 
ical agitation. It is the acquisition 
of the political character which 
makes it impossible to view social 
insurance as it functions in the 
countries of Scandinavia or the 
Swiss Republic, in the light of a 
social issue in the United States. 

It is most important now to have 
every American realize the prob- 
lems inherent in an issue as com- 
plex as that of “Social Security” 
is not properly defined merely in 
the light of social needs. This brief 
description of social insurance in 
these small European democracies 
makes us see the advisability, even 
the necessity of establishing care- 
fully the distinction between the 
various kind of needs which would 
come under the heading of “Social 
Security” on one side and of deter- 
mining, on the other side, the rea- 
sons why, on a national scale and 
under federal control and in a large 
country “Social Security” may not 
be as comforting over a sustained 
period of time as those who believe 
in its efficacy to relieve the fear of 
want may envision. No one can 
deny that the government must 
legislate to the end that those who 
suffer through the onrush of time 
and industrial turmoil be eased of 
their most poignant burdens but to 
say that a system be erected by 
government ukase which will re- 
move from humankind its destiny 
of evil days must likewise be pre- 
pared also to assure all and each 
too that good days will be no more. 
Without sorrow there can be no joy 
in life. If the morrow holds no 
fear it likewise will hold no hope. 
Good and evil, happiness and 
despair for the individual is not 
within the sphere of government 
regulation. However all must real- 
ize that the will of civilized men 
is to ease the burdens of the un- 
fortunate and the aged, the infirm 
and the infant by charity, by law 
and by opportunity. 

To accomplish such a high hu- 
man purpose men engaged in an 
enterprise so salutary to man’s 
good as is insurance must be alert 
to lend their aid to the solution of 
all problems posed by social fail- 
ure. They must not be content 
with denouncing and criticising 
every humanity conceived though 
possibly unworkable panacea but 
must endeavor to fit their protec- 
tion to every human need which 
the march of civilization poses. 
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GIL “TURNER HAS 70 LEAVE HOME TEN MINUTES 
EARLIER WHEN If'S HIS DAY 10 DRIVE THE CAR POOL 








LL the men in Gil’s car pool 

eat on the run once a week. 

But they're better neighbors 

now, for having to depend upon 
each other. 


The adjustments made _ by 
families on the home front .. . 
the things they have to do with- 
out... are making it financially 
possible for many people to con- 
tinue to buy War Bonds and 
Life Insurance in spite of in- 
creased taxation. 


The Company's advertising 
‘ampaign, in a strong list of 
publications, re-emphasizes this 
fact regularly and offers prac- 
tical help to fieldmen at the 
same time. For it counteracts the 
“fear of the future” that often 
hinders a sale, by pointing out 
that, in tougher times when pre- 
miums are hard to meet, the lib- 
eral New England Mutual con- 
tract helps to finance itself! 


Because dividends begin at 
the end of the first year. Cash 
values begin at the end of the 
second year. A premium loan is 
available beginning with the sec- 
ond annual premium and 
there are unusual conversion 
privileges. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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“Keep ’Em Flying” 





GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 


American Life 
Insurance is 
all out for the 
War effort. 








World of Omaha 
Adds Life Policies 


Addition of accident and health 
lines by a life insurance company 
is not unusual. The reverse is. 
Just the same, that’s just what the 





World Insurance Company of 
Omaha has done in order to give 
full service to policyholders. 

The World will be writing life 
insurance on a legal reserve basis 
about May 1 when its new life de- 
partment will be in full swing. The 








Security Mutual hits a high note with a new combination Life and 
ESSENTIAL DISABILITY package—policies right in tune with the times! 
Agents and brokers would do well to investigate the strong selling 
features of this triple-coverage plan. Ask today for complete details 
and sample contracts. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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company has been doing an aggj. 
dent and health insurance business 
successfully for some 40 years ang 
in later times has added hospitalj- 
zation insurance to its program. | 
is entered in 15 States, the lates 
move being into North Caroling 
two months ago, and pians addj- 
tional expansion during 1943. 

At the close of 1942, assets of 
the World were $1,196,502 and the 
company had surplus funds of more 
than $400,000. Premium income 
for last year was $3,106,012 
which was an increase of 40 per 
cent over 1941. Nearly 98 per cent 
of the assets are in bonds, cash and 
other items which can readily be 
liquidated and the company is in 4q 
strong position. 

Officers of the World include 
Tom D. Eilers, president; J. F. 
Micek, secretary; D. L. Eilers, 
treasurer; B. B. Gribble, vice-pres- 
ident and actuary; J. W. Marer, 
counsel; Dr. M. C. Anderson, med- 
ical director; J. C. Rich, auditor; 
A. E. Steimer, claims auditor; R. A. 
Kuran, assistant secretary; and 
L. R. Burris, manager of field ser- 
vice. 


Report on Activities 
of the Institute 


How the program of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance has built 
good citizenship for the life insur- 
ance business in the nation at war, 
is outlined by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president, in his annual report to 
the membership now being mailed 
as the fourth of a series of book- 
lets serving as the report of the 
1942 “convention in print. The re 
port amplifies the resume of the 
Institute’s activities given at the 
fourth annual meeting. 

Employee and agency relations 
should be given major attention in 
the coming year, Mr. Johnson said, 
expressing the hope that in some 
measure the Institute might be 
helpful. It is axiomatic that good 
public relations begin at home. 

Zs 


A Cheerful Telegram 


F. Leon Mable, superintendent 
of agencies of Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N. Y., has just 
sent the following telegram to all 
Security Mutual agencies. 

“March paid for exceeded any 
March for fourteen years and larg- 
est of any month except one in last 
five years. Submitted business alse 
right up to snuff. This proves that 
life insurance is sold in war times 
and in income tax month if the 
effort is expended. 
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5,012 PROTECTING THE FAMILY cause it helps strengthen the home __ tional morale, it is particularly signifi- 
per $590.000 A DAY is the rate at front, benefiting not only individual cant that the life insurance protection 
p- which benefits were paid in 1942 by families but the communities in which —_ provided by The Equitable increased 
7 The Equitable. Behind this impressive they live. $359,025,000 in 1942 to $7,966,328,000. 
nt figure are thousands of human stories The Equitable has paid more than The premiums paid on life insurance 
of life insurance in action. five billion dollars in benefits since it _ policies represent funds flowing into a 
lude A total of $215,354,000 of Equitable was founded 83 years ago. useful, permanent channel of thrift, 
-_ ) benefits went to families throughout o ames 7 and help the government’s efforts to 
lers, thenation last year. Of this, $76,526,000 2 — = er ene . 7 check rising living costs. 
was paid to widows, children and other n direct aid of the war effort, Ihe i . . 

me I we eager 88 Poses families to- Equitable purchased $489,999,000 of . It is in the national enyonine we weigh 
arer, a “i — le f pee 8, & Gavenemsent eunusities tact wens life insurance, and if the protection of 
med- gether, providing funds for education, ~o ' ° "your family is insufficient, to buy addi- 
iter: clearing homes of mortgage debt, and Other funds are invested in essential —_jional life tee y 
2 A accomplishing many other cherished industries helping to win the battle of 

ond purposes. In addition, $31,762,000 in production, in public utilities, produc- e e e 

oer annuity payments brought comfort ing power for victory, and in railroads, king ahead, the one great hope of 


and peace of mind to older persons. 
Equitable policyholders also received 
$167,066,000 in matured endowments, 
dividends and other payments. 


The flow of these Equitable dollars 


performing vital transportation serv- 
ice. These assets, while providing family 
security, are at the same time con- 
tributing to the economic stability of 
the nation. 


all Americans is for a speedy conclusion 
of the war, with victory for a way of 
living that upholds the dignity and 
freedom of man. The Equitable is re- 
solved to meet its every responsibility 





























nsti- is doubly important in wartime be- Because family security helps na- to the nation to help bring this about. 
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the THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 
B re 
h DECEMBER 31, 1942 
the ASSETS 
the Cathe. .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccecsecccccscsccccccossS «$8,906,332 
*Bonds (incl. $632.793,697 U. S. Gov't Bonds).......... 2,104,542,755 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ........06.0e0eeeee008 12,976,544 
sang Commmmen Stwcks. 2 oc ccccccsceccccsccceccsccsccoccececes 605,815 
100s OES PEO EI Te Pee Pe eee 393,320,611 
n in SN Ess bi nn cn ehhot0e8sesees Shab dbs 680 0nd canoe 101,837,766 
a Loans on Society's Policies. ........2.ceeeeeeeeceeeeceee 173,799,872 
said, Interest and Rentals Due and Accrued. ...........6.0065 29,483,290 
ome Premiums Receivable and Other Assets.............+5+: 27,383,484 
ie Total Adunitted Aseetes oo ..00.00sccccscccsceccee ses G2, SSR SS6,859 
be “Including $5,795,912 on deposit with public authorities 
ood 
4 RESERVES, OTHER LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
} 
- Reserves for Policy and Contract Liabilities. ............ $2,.715.835,.687 
Peace Policyholders’ Prepaid Premiums. ................200++ 25,726,490 
gn Hare eer \ POURS OD GRP TOON. 4.6 6 6.00 5:0:0:06.560460:090508500655000008 7,582,000 
i sani 4 Serei"f Miscellaneous Liabilities. ........ccccecsccccccecccccese 9,682,403 
» keeling the dav” ¥ 1943 Dividend Apportionment... .........6..600eeeeee8 36,802,940 
dent = Total Reserves and Other Liabilities... ................$2,795,629,520 
] Dancsiawed Fumie Glare) «ooo ccecvesdesesececccucess 128.904.839 
tua Other Contingency Reserves. ..........0cccesccsecsecces 8.322.000 
just Total Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus..........$2,932,856,359 
» all 
any 
pe A BOOKLET FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
as or ——e 
also “YOUR POLICY,” The Equitable’s Annual Report to its Policy- 
that holders, is a booklet filled with human-interest stories and illustra- 
mes tions. It also contains practical information for all owners of life 


h insurance. Your copy can be obtained from any Equitable agent, 
the or by writing to the Home Office of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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49th Year of Dependable Service 
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The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $138,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
aries SS Ae ome Pre Oe ere 


Holds Assets of Over $56,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years .... cat 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits eta 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies ee 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
EY age dock ee mone ene Bad parece ah 

Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Sr a 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 7 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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OMEONE is forever writing about the quality of 

“color” in individuals such as athletes, actors, 
soldiers, etc., invariably maintaining that color js 
something that cannot be defined, although it seems 
to me that it might simply be termed “personality 
plus.” At any rate, it is an amazing phenomenon that 
two men of equal ability in all other respects wil] 
find their success in certain lines of work so vitally 
affected by the absence or presence of this intangible. 


VIVID example of what color means to a person 

and to his hold upon an audience while speak- 
ing, was presented to me the other day when | 
attended the mid-day Red Cross Rally of some 4,000 
employees of the New York Life Insurance Company 
at the home office. Arriving a little late, I stood on 
the fringe of that well packed 4,000 in the great 
main lobby of the building, despairing of ever being 
able to get up near the speakers’ table, where all 
good and indifferent reporters should be, until the alert 
Arthur Thiemann, assistant to vice-presidents, came 
to the rescue and guided me to a more advantageous 
position. Arrived there, with several dignitaries, in- 
cluding an heroic Coast Guardsman who has seen 
dramatic service in several theaters of the war, 
already on the platform, I could hear a steady buzz 
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ARCH 18 of this year was a full day, at least for | 


life insurance agents in New York City. (And 
I persist. perversely enough, in saying “life insurance 
agents” instead of “life underwriters,” although | 
know that the national, the New York City and other 
associations use the word “underwriter” and although 
the educational movement in life insurance is helping 
to raise the agents’ share in selecting policyholders 
and thus to make them more nearly like the original 
underwriters of marine and fire insurance. Even s0, 
that use of a four-syllable word for a two-syllable 
word simply because the two-syllabe word, be it 
“agent” or “salesman,” has fallen into disrepute, 
strikes me as a superficial way out of the difficulty. 
But that may be just a pet peeve of mine, like people 
who use “comprise” instead of “compose” or who say 
“Febyuary” and “cyupon.” And there are a lot of 
them.) 


OW to get back to business and March 18. That 

was the day when the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York held its twenty-third 
annual all-day sales congress in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Theme, motto and guide: “Let’s be specific!” 
Nine speakers were specific, and Vice-President Vin- 
cent B. Coffin of the Connecticut Mutual Life wound 
up the crowded affair with one of his famous digests 
of the proceedings. And on that afternoon, just one 
flight up in the Pennsylvania, the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers’ Association was holding the first of its day- 
and-a-half Eastern Round Table sessions. That also 
was packed with material, but the audience was seated 
at long, white tables and provided with note-books 
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of whispered inquiry: “Where is he—has he arrived 
vet?” And I did not have to ask of whom they were 
concerned, because I, too, was wondering about the 
same personality. We wanted to see and hear Cor- 
poral Barney Ross, of the Marines. Machinist’s Mate 
Joe Kriss, the Coast Guardsman, and Red Cross 
Field Director Franklin Gates both addressed the 
gathering and both had inspiring messages, but it 
was the little Leatherneck who furnished the bright 
spot in the rally and it wasn’t because he was a good 
talker. The Red Cross man was a far smoother per- 
former in that respect. It was simply that dash of 
color. I wonder how much this factor means in the 
success or failure of a life insurance agent. 

ORPORAL ROSS, who appeared at the rally just 

before his collapse from overwork and the after- 
math of sickness suffered on Guadalcanal, gave a 
dramatic account of his service there and gave 
earnest endorsement to the work of the Red Cross. 
Most sincere of his testimony seemed to come when 
he spoke of the organization having distributed 
cigarettes, and, especially, candy. Sincere, too, was 
his line, commenting on his experiences one bad 
night in a fox-hole: “The Good Lord sure had His 
arms around us that night.” 








+ Winthrop A. Hamlin e 
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and pencils, so that no detail needed to be lost. There 
were three panel discussions, on general agents and 
their problems, the L. A. A. (as the L. I. A. A. nostal- 
gically continues to call itself) and—bless ’em—the 
policyholders. And 11 addresses, including one on 
“Money, Merchandise and Men” by James E. Ruther- 
ford, executive vice-president of the NALU. 


O* of the ways in which the New York “life un- 
derwriters” were specific was by having associ- 
ates of theirs illustrate their talks with interspersed 
sales demonstrations. The speakers themselves went 
into helpful detail, and Vice-President Coffin had no 
easy time in selecting the items for his digest. Be- 
cause their were nine speakers, he likened them to a 
baseball team, placing them as follows: Right field- 

Halsey E. Josephson, C. L. U., Mutual Benefit (and a 
fellow-columnist in The Spectator), who spoke on 
“Small Pension Trusts”; center field—Harry Krueger, 
C. L. U., Northwestern Mutual, on “Term Conver- 
sions”; left field—John H. Evans, Home Life, on 
“Business Insurance”; short stop—Beatrice Jones, 
C. L. U., then Equitable, now Guardian, on “Women” 
(ah! there’s a subject!) ; third base—“Sunshine Gene” 
Flack, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., supplying the lighter 
side; second base—Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, on 
“Programming”; first base—Wheeler H. King. New 
England Mutual, on “Single Needs” ; catcher—Charles 
S. McAllister, Phoenix Mutual, on “Office Leads,” and 
pitcher—Hubert E. Davis, Union Central, on “Juvenile 
Insurance.” Paul Orr, Jr., C. L. U., was general chair- 
man and presided at the morning session, with Vice- 
Chairman Hubert Davis taking care of the afternoon. 














INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those com- 
prising the Equitable Life of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. 


Equally important, one hundred per cent 
of all Equitable Life of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as 
Life Underwriters are doing their full part 
by extending the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic well being 
of the home-front. 


Eourran.e LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE ° DES MOINES, 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 
LONG time ago, H. L. Mencken wrote a very 


interesting book made up exclusively of popular 


misconceptions. The ideas he listed were amusingly 
absurd and yet millions of people were apparently 
convinced of their correctness. It occurred to me that 
it would be fun to compile a list of -life insurance mis- 
conceptions. If you like the idea you will find my list 
inadequate. I suggest you add your own pets. Here 
goes: i a 
You must be related to the Chairman of the Board, 
before you can close a Pension Trust case. 
* * * 
Big producers never carry a rate book. 
* * * 
Home office people have no knowledge of the prac- 


tical problems facing the field man. 
* * * 


Every big producer is a twister. 
’ * * * 


No C.L.U. produces more than $100,000 a year. 


aa * 


No broker ever sells a policy. He is always asked 


for it. sa & 
It's a cinch to sell life insurance in a small town [if you 
work ina big town), ,. 4 x 


It’s a cinch to sell life insurance in a big city (if 
you work in a small town). 
* * * 


One's General Agent is his banker. 


* * * 


The more you know, the less you sell. 
* * * 


It must sound “canned” when you deliver a memor- 


ized sales talk. ae 
Million dollar producers write only big cases. 
* * * 
Prior to 1930, no agent knew anything about life in- 
surance. o ws 


General Agents have soft jobs. 
Big policies always have their beginnings in bars or 
country clubs. a 


Only beginners keep Time Control records. 
* * * 
The Underwriters’ Association is run, by and for, a few 
Big Shots. i. -. 2 


A company always prefers to make a big producer 
a General Agent, rather than to lose him. 
* = * 
The mere knowledge of what the Options of Settlement 
are, makes a man an expert in estate planning. 
a * = 
Regardless of how inefficient a home office man is, 
he will retain his job forever. 
* * * 
Persistency is not the agent's problem. Only the gen- 


eral agent is interested. 
* * x 


It takes years to learn something about taxes. 
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| BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


Whether a contract be made as buyer or as 
seller, it gets its worth from the institution back 
of it—the ability and willingness of that institu- 
tion to meet the terms of the agreement. Upon 
the record of its faithfulness to its contracts rests 


the reputation of any company. 


holders and agents alike in thirty-six states. 


tract” will gladly be sent to anyone interested. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








ial ees MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 





E. A. ROBERTS, President 
— 
— — 





Fidelity’s favorable reputation has been gained 
by over sixty-four years of friendly and fair rela- 
tions with policyholders and agents alike. The 
value of its contracts are recognized by policy- 


A copy of “The Company Back of the Con- 








1882 





Sixty-ONneE YEARS STRONG 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Baltimore Maryland 








“SIR; YOUR HAT!” 


We realize that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it is far from polite to say, “Here’s 
your Hat. What’s your hurry?”. But to 
the Life Insurance salesman there may be 
no friendlier advice. For, just at this very 
moment there may be a prospect who is 
just right for your visit. Look over your 
prospect cards! Pick out a likely name. 
Put on your hat and get over to see him. 
No matter what the outcome, it will not 
be time wasted. Perhaps you may get to 
see him just in the nick of time. 

So don’t wait. Here sir, Your hat! 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


PERSISTENT recourse to the axiom can be not 
iN only boresome but unimaginative. Risking in- 
dictment on both counts I should like to recall that 
old saw about not being able to teach an old dog new 
tricks. We all know that one so the life insurance 
man cannot complain that it is sneaking up on him 
by surprise. Nor should he be unaware of the poten- 
tialities this particular bromide holds for the eradica- 
tion of the “pest” tradition in which so many people 
hold him. There simply is no sense trying to gloss 
over this fact; it is there. It is a hideous nightmare 
to many agents and an insuperable obstacle to many 
more. To attempt, as we are now doing, to dignify 
life insurance selling without first removing this 
cancerous opinion is like donning clean clothing over 
a dirty body. The effect is splendid but the odor 


lingers on. 


O the best of my knowledge no nationwide effort 

has ever been made to correct this unfortunate 
opinion. Despite the fact that insurance men have 
been hovering about the colleges for some years, it 
has been entirely for the purpose of recruiting or 
selling. And just to give you the private reactions 
of most of the professors who are badgered by these 
men to suggest likely candidate for the business, re- 
cruiters are almost regarded as pests, also. 


* * * 


HE trouble is that everything has been going one 

way. The insurance company has been doing 
nothing for the school or student body but has been 
doing a lot of asking for itself. The result has been 
a disposition to cynicism on the part of the faculty. 
On the other hand, the insurance companies have 
been completely indifferent to the quality of the man 
teaching insurance. What sort of a jolt does it take 
to impress life insurance that whether these kids in 
school ever become agents or not they are the buyers 
of the future? And as such, the opinion they hold 
of the business is vital to its security. 


* * * 


N my files are records of many specific cases where 

insurance has been totally blind to the rankest 
kind of incompetence in the colleges. One such case 
is connected with one of the largest universities in 
the country. At this particular school the man who 
teaches insurance has done so far almost twenty 
years, without a promotion. There is good reason. 
A slovenly, ingrown misanthrope, riding his life out 
in the backwash of escapism, he is not interested in 
adding one jot to the course he teaches. Nor has he 
ever been. Instead of being ejected to make way 
for a healthy, stimulating mind he is allowed to fester 
there, infecting all the students that come under his 
Influence with the same warped outlook. 


* * * 


OU could not add anything to that unless it were 

_ this: On the board of trustees of that same 
university are at least two executives of insurance 
companies. 








STILL ANOTHER NEW 
SALES AID THATS 
BRINGING IN 


BUSINESS 
FOR UC. AGENTS / 
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the juvenile market! 
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The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
OVER $450,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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Million Dollar Round Table Club 
Announces Qualifications for 1943 


Qualifications have opened for 
the 1943 edition of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
it is announced by Ron Stever, 
Equitable Society, Pasadena, Calif., 
chairman of the organization. 

The latest date for accepting 
qualifications for membership, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stever, is July 1, 
1943. Qualifications for the Round 
Table, as outlined by Mr. Stever, 
are as follows: 


Eligibility Rules 


“An applicant for membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table must 
certify that he is a member of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and in good standing with his 
local Association. 

“An applicant must certify that he 
has paid for $1,000,000 or more of 
regular life insurance excluding any 
brokerage business placed in his name 
by another’ underwriter. Volume 
credit allowed by the Million Dollar 
Round Table will be as follows: 

“1. Regular life insurance, both 
single and annual premium, will count 
at face value. 

“2. Family Income and Family 
Maintenance credit to be given as fol- 
lows: 10 years—$1784; 15 years— 
$2098; 20 years—$2368. 

“3. Special forms of life insurance 
will count on the basis of the credit 
allowed by the issuing company to its 
agents. 

“4. Single Premium Annuities, one 
and one half (1%) times the amount 
of the deposit. 

“5. Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities (or Retirement Annuities) 
thirty (30) times the annual premium. 

“6. Group Life Insurance, a twenty 
per cent (20%) credit of Group 
volume; provided, however, (a) that 
the total volume credit shall not ex- 
ceed in any one year $200,000, (b) 
that there shall not be less than two 
cases, (c) that no Group case, regard- 
less of amount, can count for more 
than $100,000, and (d) that volume 
credit on any group case is restricted 
to business produced during the first 
year of that case. 

“7, Group retirement annuities to 
be included at ten times the annual 
premium but such credit to be included 
in the total Group allowance. 

“8. The volume of Single Premium 
and Annual Premium Deferred Annu- 
ities (or Retirement Annuities) and 
Group Insurance separately and col- 
lectively cannot exceed 50% of the 
qualifying credits. 

“9. No credit for qualification is to 
be given to premiums derived from 
Group Accident, Health and Hospitali- 
zation plans. 

“10. Joint business, only the propor- 
tion on which the applicant receives 
the full first year and renewal com- 
missions. 
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“There must be a minimum of ten 
cases paid for to complete qualifica- 
tion. 

“Qualifications may be made by any 
eligible producer in any period of 
twelve consecutive months beginning 
on or after January 1, 1942, ending 
prior to July 1, 1943. Provided, how- 
ever, that no business used shall be a 
duplication of any used in previous 
qualifications.” 

The membership is divided into 
three classes. A member qualifying 
for three consecutive years is 
known as a “life’ member. An 
eligible producer who qualifies un- 
der the rules but has not attained 
life membership is known as a 
“qualifying” member. Life mem- 
bers who qualify for the current 
year are known as “life and quali- 
fying” members. 


= a 


N. L. Klages Advanced 
by Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh announces 
the appointment of Norman L. 
Klages as advertising manager to 
succeed R. C. Braun who on March 
31 resigned to move to California. 

Mr. Klages, a native of Pitts- 
burgh, has been assistant advertis- 
ing manager for 17 of the 22 years 
he has been with Reliance Life. 
He studied art at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and has 
developed an aptitude for adver- 
tising layout and design. 





Norman L. Klages 


Prudential Assets Near 
Five Billions 

The annual report of The Pry. 
dential Insuranceg Company of 
America indicates the extent ty 
which this large life insurance 
company participated in war bond 
purchases last year. Holdings of 
obligations of the governments of 
the United States and the Domip. 
ion of Canada increased $478,000, 
000 during the year, bringing the 
total of these holdings to $1,732. 
809,000 at the year end. The aé- 
mitted assets of the company in- 
creased over $370,000,000 during 
the year, standing at $4,927,047. 
491.92 at the end of the year. 

The paid-for new business from 
the year’s operations was $1,654- 
759,000, which was somewhat less 
than for the preceding year. This 
production was divided among 
Weekly Premium Industrial Insur- 
ance of $593,750,000, Intermediate 
(including Monthly Industrial) in- 
surance of $175,811,000, Ordinary 
insurance of $653,262,000 and 
Group insurance of $141,936,000. 

Although there was a falling off 
in production for the year, the re- 
port points out that there was a 
gratifying improvement in_ both 
the surrenders of policies and other 
terminations, which were at a 
lower rate than has been experi- 
enced by the company in a great 
many years. The insurance in force 
increased $633,000,000 during the 
year. At the end of the year, the 
amount of Weekly Premium Indus- 
trial Insurance in force was $7, 
077,648,000, the Intermediate (in- 
cluding Monthly Industrial) in- 
surance $2,245,707,000, the Ordin- 
ary insurance $8,864,132,000, and 
the Group insurance $1,994,783, 
000, the total amount in force be- 
ing $20,182,270,000. 

“The usefulness of an organiza- 
tion such as ours,” President 
D’Oiler said in announcing the 
record of the year, “can be mea- 
sured best by the benefits it dis- 
burses. In 1942 the Prudential 
paid more than 417,000 death 
claims and matured endowments. 
Of the death claims, 11,505 were 
on policies less than one year 
force. Total payments made to 
policyholders and beneficiaries 
amounted to $391,545,000. What 
these payments meant to the fami- 
ilies of policyholders and benefici- 
aries in need of emergency funds 
can not be set down in figures, but 
both the immediate and the col- 
tinuing relief afforded to the tens 
of thousands of families and I 
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dividuals involved can easily be 
visualized.” 

The membership of The Pruden- 
tial at the close of 1942 consisted 
of more than 21 million men, wo- 
men and children in all walks of 
life in the United States and Can- 
ada, protected by more than 32 
million policies. 

The mortality experience realized 
by the company last year contin- 
ued favorable in spite of war claims 
that were paid. A note of warning 
is sounded in the report, however, 
that the latter are liable to be a 
more potent factor affecting mor- 
tality rates this year than was true 
last year. 

As a result of the year’s opera- 
tions, with minor exceptions the 
same scales of dividends have been 
declared for 1943 as for the previ- 
ous year. The dividends on Ordin- 
ary policies having anniversaries 
in January and February have been 
adjusted, however, to take into ac- 
count the higher dividends paid on 
these policies in 1942 in relation to 
the dividends paid on policies hav- 
ing anniversaries in other months. 


Jefferson Standard 


All officers and directors of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company were re-elected at the 
annual meetings of shareholders 
and board members, a dividend of 
40 cents a share on the company’s 


400,000 shares of capital stock, 
amounting to $160,000, was de- 
clared. 


The report stated that during 
the year investments were made at 
a lower rate of interest than here- 
tofore, due to the current down- 
ward trend of interest rates and 
to the plentiful money market. The 
company, however, earned a_ net 
interest rate of 5 per cent and will 
again lead all major companies in 
interest earned on its investments. 

The Jefferson Standard mate- 
rially increased its investment in 
government bonds during the past 
year, President Price’s report 
stated, and the company now owns 
$10,335,540, the largest amount of 
government bonds ever held by the 
company. 

During the year assets of the 
company increased more than $10,- 
000,000 and now total $115,016,016. 
Insurance in force increased dur- 
ing the year by around $20,000,000 
and the company ended the year 
with more than $470,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. 

The company’s mortality experi- 


ence, the report stated, was the 
best in several years. During the 
year, the Jefferson Standard paid 
$214,000 in war claims, represent- 
ing 7 per cent of its total death 
claims. The company also has $71,- 
000 in outstanding war claims 
where final proofs have not yet been 
received. 

The president’s report also stated 
that the surplus was increased $1,- 
500,000 and $100,000 was added to 
the special contingency fund. The 
capital, surplus and contingency 
fund now amounts to $10,000,000, 
which is approximately 12 per cent 
of the total policy reserves. 

















GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY— 


We are ready to make several 
General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities 
in which we are not now rep- 
resented. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his in- 
come and develop an Agency 
of his own. The territory: 


Illinois. Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested, write, 
V. W. Edmondson, 
Asst. to the President 


eS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 





120 West 57th Street 
New York City 














Connecticut Mutual Life 


Total payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
1942 were $26,368,589, bringing the 
total benefits since organization to 
$795,883,372, according to the re- 
port just released. Death claims 
paid were $9,842,811 and include 
losses of 56 men in uniform carry- 
ing insurance of $238,860. Living 
policyholders received $16,525,778. 

During the year the company 
gained $30,258,413 in insurance in 
force for a total of $1,166,173,685, 
this being the eighth consecutive 
year in which the Connecticut Mu- 
tual showed an increase. 

Total income was 4.6% greater 
than in 1941, the total being $72,- 
832,483. Both investment and pre- 
mium income increased, investment 
income for the year being $17,667,- 
844 and premium income $47,976,- 
507. “Your premium deposits,” 
President James Lee Loomis said, 
“now serve a dual purpose, your 
own plan of protection and the war 
effort of the nation, to the success 
of which all we have is pledged. A 
large portion of your deposits will 
now pass through the company’s 
treasury into United States bonds.” 

In 1942 assets of the company 
increased by $32,092,020 to $456,- 
085,738 and the surplus account 
was increased by $1,171,755 to 
$17,522,762. 

In commenting on the condition 
of the company’s investments, Mr. 
Loomis pointed out that the net 
rate earned on the company’s as- 
sets was 3.8%. 

The close of 1942 found over 25% 
of the Connecticut Mutual’s full- 
time field force attached to the 
military or naval services of the 
government or otherwise fully en- 
gaged in the war effort. Over 20% 
of the male employees of the Home 
Office staff are in the army or navy. 
New business stood at $95,122,316, 
which was 87.9% of that written 
the previous year. “Every effort is 
being made by the Home Office 
staff and our field representatives,” 
Mr. Loomis said, “to meet as sat- 
isfactorily as possible the needs of 
our policyholders.” 


Reduction in Price 


The publishers of The Spectator 
announce a price reduction on Vol- 
ume 1 of “Various Derived Tables,” 
by Miles Dawson, from $25.25 to 
$20.25. Volume 11 of this popular 
standard work is no longer avail- 
able. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Captain Floyd Burgeson, of the Medical Corps, re- 
ported by the War Department as “missing in action” 
in North Africa, was formerly employed by the Bank- 
ers Life Company of Iowa. Doctor Burgeson and 
Chaplain Stephen Kane, likewise of Des Moines, are 
two of the many Iowans missing since Feb. 17, when 
a battalion of troops reached Allied lines in Central 
Tunisia, after having been cut off by the Germans. 


* * * 


Jack R. Morris, director of sales promotion of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company and editor of the 
B. M. A. Bulletin entered preliminary naval training 
two weeks ago at Tucson, Ariz., where he is being 
trained for a commission. 


* * x 


The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies completed an- 
other special war project recently. The work was done 
for the Hartford office of the Army Air Corps, which 
is located at the United Aircraft Corporation. Ap- 
proximately 120 Aetna Life employees, selected from 
150 volunteers, reported for the work which was done 
in the Aetna Life home office building. 


* * * 


The United States Treasury Department has 
awarded a citation for distinguished service in behalf 
of the War Savings Program to Charles W. Hall, as- 
sistant director of agencies, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


The Bankers Life Company of Iowa has just placed 
an “Employees’ Group Medical and Hospital Plan” 
with the permanent operating employees of the Henry 
J. Kaiser Company and certain affiliated companies, 
not including the West Coast shipyards. Several thov- 
sand Kaiser employees are involved. 


* * * 


At a meeting of officers and employees of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, in the com- 
pany’s auditorium recently the Red Cross membership 
and subscription drive was launched under the direction 
of a committee headed by Charles H. Spencer, Jr., real 
estate department. Mrs. James Hale, chairman of vol- 
unteer services of the Springfield Chapter of Red 
Cross, was introduced by Bertrand J. Perry, president 
of the company. She discussed briefly the wartime de- 
mands made upon the Red Cross. 


* * * 


The appointment of Joseph H. Reese as director of 
civilian procurement for the Philadelphia Air Defense 
Wing, First Fighter Command, was announced by the 
Military. Notice of the appointment of Mr. Reese 
came simultaneously with the opening of an intensi- 
fied all-out recruiting campaign starting today to en- 
list 1000 volunteers in the Army’s Auxiliary Aircraft 
Warning Service. The removal of the WAACS has 
made it necessary for civilian volunteers to take over 
the work of manning the Secret “Nerve Center” of 
our Air Defense in this area. 

Mr. Reese, who is General Agent of the Home Office 
Agency of The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been associated with the Volunteer Procurement 
program for approximately a year. 


COMPANIES 


The Continental Assurance Company announces the 
appointment of John M. Rodemeir to the position of 
supervisor of group sales. Mr. Rodemeir will be the 
immediate assistant of Robert Weddell, assistant vice- 
president in charge of group production, and will 
travel throughout the country to bring home office as- 
sistance to group producers in the field and to increase 
sales. 

e * *& * 

The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, 
announces that its total insurance in force has now 
mounted to a figure higher than at any time since the 
company was founded in 1850. The month of Febru- 
ary closed with a total of $618,573,964 of insurance 
in force with the National, the month having seen an 
increase of $1,942,466. 

* * * 

J. McCall Hughes has been appointed administra- 

tive assistant to the executive vice-president of The 
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THE HOME FRONT 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. His 
appointment, which became effective March 15, was 
announced by Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice- 
president of the company. 


Friends and associates in the home office of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and 
agency managers in New York City gave a farewell 
dinner last month to A. D. Reiley upon his retirement 
as assistant manager of Selection and Supervisor of 
Risks for the company after 47 years of outstanding 
service. Mr. Reiley founded and was first president of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters’ Association. 


* * * 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Republic 
National Life was held March 9 in its home office 
building in Dallas. Directors elected were: Theo 
P. Beasley, George W. Moore, Thomas H. Galbraith, 
L. G. Schmaltz, C. E. Hasting, M. Allen Anderson, 
H. W. Willems, H. R. Trotter, G. D. Ferguson. The 
following administrative officers were elected: George 
W. Moore, chairman of the board; L. G. Schmaltz, 
vice-chairman; Theo P. Beasley, president and general 
manager; M. Allen Anderson, first vice-president and 
director of agencies; Thomas M. Mott, vice-president 
and comptroller; C. E. Hasting, secretary and general 
counsel; Erwin W. Atkerson, treasurer and manager, 
investment department; Thomas H. Galbraith, actu- 
ary and assistant secretary; Dr. Donald G. Kilgore, 
medical director. 

* * * 

A new booklet entitled, “Service for Our Policyhold- 
ers in the Service,” has been published by The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company for distribu- 
tion among policyholders who have entered or expect 
to enter the armed forces. Covered in this 24-page 
booklet are various important matters concerning life 
insurance which a policyholder should consider when 
he enters the Service, such as methods to assist the 
policyholder in keeping his life insurance in force and 
brief descriptions of various plans made available by 
the Government to provide special benefits and allow- 
ances for the Servicemen’s dependents. 


AGENCIES 


_ Joseph T. McCance, who since 1928 has been asso- 
ciated with Shepard & Company, general agents for 
the AStna Life Insurance Company in Hartford, has 
been admitted to partnership in the general agency, 
Vice-President S. T. Whatley of the AStna Life has 
announced. 

* * * 

Robert P. Gygli has been appointed general agent 

of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company at Cleve- 














land, effective March 15. Joseph Loebe, general agent 
in Cleveland, having completed fifty-four years’ asso- 
ciation and continuous service with the Berkshire Life 
is retiring from active duty. 

* * * 


For the fourth consecutive year the West Virginia 
Agency of the Bankers Life Company of Iowa won 
first place in 1942 in Agency gains in its group. The 
1942 production of the agency, located at Huntington, 
with Pryce Haynes, manager, was the largest in its 
history and double that of 1939. The West Virginia 
agency also had a larger gain in insurance in force 
in 1942 than ever before. Robert Ferrell of Danville 
had a 100 per cent renewal record for the year, fol- 
lowed by Ray C. Alexander of Nitro with 95 per cent. 


* * * 


All of the agents who have received benefits under 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company’s 
Agent’s Retirement Plan are still actively producing 
business. These representatives, nine in number, are 
the first beneficiaries from the 91% of all eligible 
agents who have entered the plan since its origin two 
years ago. They qualified for entrance by regularly 
producing a good volume of persistent business. 

* * * 


Good success with a three months’ sales campaign 
known as the “Home Front Offensive” is reported by 
the National Life, of Vermont, which entertained at 
its home office the seven top winners who were: Clyde 
Welman, general agent at Memphis, Tenn.; Arthur L. 
Beck, general agent at Buffalo, N. Y.; Murray J. Sut- 
kin, representing the Detroit agency; Frank B. Hollo- 
way representing the Virginia agency; Carl E. Eric- 
son, representing the Pittsburgh agency; James F. 
Miller, representing the Memphis agency; Samuel Du- 
blirer, representing the Bender agency of New York 
City. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The Crown Life Insurance Company, with head offi- 
ces in Toronto, Ontario, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the American Life Convention, increasing to 
174 the total of the United States and Canadian life 
insurance companies that are affiliated with the Con- 
vention. 

* * * 

The executive committee of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters met at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago. Following this meeting, D. B. Alport, assistant 
secretary of the Business Men’s Assurance Company 
and president of the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, announced that the annual meeting will be 
held in Chicago at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on 
October 15 and 16. 
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The Perkins Agency 


(Concluded from page 24) 


could not well say himself. Again 
prestige-building. The company 
makes the usual use of leaflets and 
pamphlets as selling material. 

When general agents or man- 
agers are asked about conserva- 
tion, they frequently reply with a 
note of pride that in their agency 
conservation begins with the sale 
of the policy. But Mr. Perkins 
goes back further—‘“It starts when 
I am interviewing the prospective 
agent.” Such foresight and care re- 
sults in an average first year lapse 
rate for the agency of only about 
8.7 per cent. The more conventional 
problems of conservation are met in 
the usual ways, though handicapped 
by greater difficulty in giving ser- 
vice where transportation is lim- 
ited. The agent concerned is noti- 
fied at the end of the grace period. 

Claims are handled by the indi- 
vidual agent, with none of the 
three papers required necessitating 
action by the bereaved family; 
settlement follows quickly after the 
funeral. The three claim papers 
are: statement by attending phy- 
sician, identification statement by 
a friend, and statement from the 
undertaker. 


Modes of Settlement 


In the experience of this agency 
an unusually large proportion of 
cases are covered by settlement op- 
tions, or by understandings be- 
tween the agent and the insured 
if the later fears to be definite. 
Cases over $10,000 almost always 
have had one of the optional modes 
of settlement chosen. 

Research in the Perkins agency 
is informal, with economic and 
other information distributed from 
whoever gets it to whoever needs 
it or can profit by it. 

Such is our picture of one of 
the thousands of agencies which 
are selling life insurance to and 
serving the hundred million non- 
metropolitan Americans. Here 
office organization, while still im- 
portant, matters less than the more 
subtle organizations of the indi- 
dividual agent. The personal in- 
fluence of the general agent is more 
powerful than schematic diagrams. 
Indeed, in this oldest chartered 
city in the United States, where 
Indians and white men counseled 
together, we seem to catch even 
yet a whiff of the fresh breezes 
that blew upon those colonial 
pioneers. 
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NEW ADVERTISING PLAN 


The 


purpose of this new advertising plan is to tie 


together three phases of advertising which can help 
the agent toward increased production. 


This plan enables Connecticut Mutual agents simply. 
inexpensively and with lack of burdensome detail 
to put into action the ANSWERS to such questions as: 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


How can I pump new blood into my file? 
How can I save time and travel? 
How can I keep my prospects from cooling off? 


What is the best way to use advertising literature 
to my very real advantage? 


How can I use advertising and the telephone to 
line up appointments? 


“Designed to Help the Salesman Sell” 


Lhe Cnrectiul> Tutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartyra 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


HREE things definitely stand out in the realm of 
TV cenedion life insurance at the present time which 
tend to help analyse the key developments of the im- 
mediate past, the present and the prospects for the 
immediate future. Based on actual fact, and not hear- 
say, one conclusion that may be drawn from all three 
is that while life insurance is doing pretty well in the 
Dominion, it could do infinitely better but is not too 
anxious to. 

* * 

AKING the future angle first, Canada’s 1943 bud- 

get was brought down in Ottawa much earlier 
than usual this year, and apart from only a few minor 
changes it holds fairly close to the severe tax impo- 
sitions levied in 1942. Apart from the fact that in- 
stead of deducting 90 per cent of income taxes at 
source the government now will take 95 per cent, 
Canadians will not see any other changes of note in 
their pay envelopes. In fact, the majority may be a 
little pleased at this, for instead of owing the govern- 
ment 10 per cent at the end of the fiscal period in- 
volved, they will owe but 5 per cent. This means, 
therefore, that Canadians have, or will have, prac- 
tically the same amount of money to take care of their 
needs as last year, and, in turn, this could mean that 
the fields are just as green as in 1942 insofar as the 
life agent is concerned. 

STUDY of the budget and its minor effects on 

Canadian purses this year would naturally lead 
life insurance agents to conclude that there are no 
further serious obstacles which might be grasped by 
prospective clients this year to more or less bolster 
their own sales resistance. But that brings us on to 
point two, or namely the present. If certain life in- 
surance agents who have been interviewed are cor- 
rect, and there seems to be no reason why they 
shouldn’t be, then the companies themselves are pro- 
viding a stumbling block for their representatives. 
Take Agent A for one example. He tells of his un- 
derwriting experience for February. During that 
month, his applications were valued at $36,000. This 
he considered not bad in a month which preceded the 
budget, when none of us knew to what extent we were 
going to be taxed this year; and during a month when 
numerous people were paying off Christmas bills and 
stocking up on more coal. However, the company ac- 
cepted only $12,000 of this. His information was that 
severai years ago, yes even in 1942, the chances are 
$30,000 or $33,000 of that business would have been 
accepted by his company. Some of the applicants had 
minor faults medically, but, as he put it, their medi- 
cals ranked fairly well. 


HICH brings us into point three, or the immedi- 

ate past. Ever since Canada entered hostilities 
in 1939, there have been rumors piled on rumors that 
Canadians might well look for advancing premium 
rates because earning rates of life companies were 
edging lower. An analysis of earning rates indicates 
that the decline has not been as great as possibly 
Some executives had expected. One of the largest 
Canadian companies, for example, reports as follows: 
In 1938, the last full year before the war, the net rate 
earned was 4.09%. Thus during the war period the 
reduction has been only slightly over 1-5 of 1%. 











The Paymaster 


Back in 1889 this man was aged 32, and as a colliery 
paymaster in the Pennsylvania coal mining region was 
seeing a great many pay envelopes going over the 
counter. It may be that he kept wondering how much 
of those wages went into savings; at any rate he de- 
cided to do some saving himself, through life insur- 
ance. He started a 20 Payment Life Policy for 
$5,000. 


For 20 years he paid annual premiums of $159.20, 
shrewdly leaving the dividends to accumulate with the 
company. At the end of the 20 years, in 1909, the policy 
was full-paid, he ceased making premium payments, 
and the insurance continued in force. 


He lived 34 years after that, and when he died at 
age 86 the check that went to the paymaster’s daugh- 
ter was not for $5,000, but for $7,388—by then the ac- 
cumulated dividends had bought the $2,388 extra insur- 
ance. 


For this $7,388 he had paid only $3,184 and had had 
life insurance protection throughout 54 years. Another 
way of expressing the transaction would be that $5,000 
of insurance for 54 years had cost him $1,816 less than 
the face amount of the policy, in addition to which he 
received $2,388 over and above that face amount. 
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TRUSTEESHIP 


67,000,000 policyholders — $35,000,000,000 In 

assets—assets held by the life insurance 

companies of our land that belong to those 
67,000,000 policyholders—money saved, set aside and 
entrusted to the trusteeship of life insurance com- 
panies, a financial institution that has come unscarr¢ d 
through wars, panics, and epidemics encountered in 
its two centuries of service. 
$3,000,000,000 in actual cash, not in some form of 
promise to pay, but in actual dollars paid to the people 
of our land to use for the necessities of life during the 
past year. 
Such is the record of the Institution of Life Insurance 
—a truly American institution. 











If you are interested in the trusteeship of this great 
business, you will find it pays to be friendly with 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 





EPORTS of other Canadian life companies are pro- 

portionately the same and yet there have been a 
few that have raised premium rates. So it would 
seem that life companies would be content to mark 
time at the levels established in 1941 and 1942, even 
if it means going to the extent of becoming a little 
more choosy in the matter of business they accept. 
It is definitely known they don’t want business to 
boom beyond control. 
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With The Editors 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Comparisons — Someone re- 
marked are odious, but it might 
be well to remind ourselves in 
the business of insurance, we must 
be guided by past performance. 
In the leading article of the cur- 
rent issue, the editor discusses the 
experience the several European 
countries which have used, more 
or less successfully, various Social 
Security plans. Page 4. 

= 68 

Quick—When war comes the 
young folk seem always in a great 
rush to reach the nearest altar, 
with marriage in the mind and a 
license to do so somewhere on 
their persons. The fact that the 
paper, or the wedding ring can 
never be found immediately upon 
demand means nothing. Both will 
be found. But, life insurance 
agents will find some food fo- 
thought in the statistics of war 
marriages in an article beginning 
on page |6. 





a 8 

Agency—A typical small” 
agency is surveyed this week by 
Winthrop A. Hamlin, the Perkins 
Agency of the Provident Mutual 
Life in Albany, N. Y. The study of 
this agency will appeal to that 
legion of life underwriters who 
never sell a million a year, but, 
nevertheless, manage to make a 
very good living from their efforts. 

= 

Sales—A feature by Max Von 
Babo two typical characters of 
these troubled times are pictured. 
First is the prosperous and con- 
servative business man_ prospect 
who assures the modern life insur- 
ance agent that it is useless for 
him to attempt to sell him more 
life insurance. He explains that 
the heavy demands of taxation, 
his investments in War Bonds, etc.., 
make it impossible for him to con- 
sider additional commitments of 
this nature. The agent in turn as- 
sures the prospect that he long 
since stopped trying to sell life 
insurance, that he “has found 
greater rewards and greater per- 
sonal satisfaction by offering a 
service which educates people to 
become buyers of the kind of life 
insurance which will do them the 
most good." See page 10. 
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Mandate vs. Volition 


ATEST move in the bureau- 
cratic swing toward “some- 
thing for everybody” came last 
week when New York City’s 
flowery little mayor, during a 
radio broadcast, said that he will 
appoint a committee to devise a 
program for cooperative medical 
service, on an insurance basis, for 
individuals and families in the 
low-income groups. “I hope to 
see a cooperative medical service 
insurance plan to assure proper 
medical care for all members of 
families at all times,” quoth His 
Honor. He also asked physicians 
to handle more cases than they 
now have and to join in a com- 
prehensive health .crusade. 

Apart entirely from the fact 
that, despite so-called shortages 
of doctors, many of them are not 
getting enough work and fees to 
maintain a status commensurate 
with their professional ability, 
the doctors of the “Big Town” 
are probably not wholly in sym- 
pathy with a cooperative medical 
plan. Any experienced physi- 
cian knows perfectly well that 
his chances of getting paid for 
services are best when there is a 
private insurance policy in force. 

If the New York City proposal 
assumes a mandatory approach, 
it would probably be held uncon- 
titutional. If it were to be on a 
competitive basis with private 
insurance companies offering 
health, accident and hospitaliza- 
tion coverage, the city would 
find out what the State has al- 
ready discovered with regard to 
savings bank life insurance— 
namely, that the business has to 
be sold. People will not rush to 
buy. Distribution requires sales- 
men, and good ones. 

Of course, the New York City 
proposal is just one more social 
security experimental fishing ex- 
pedition. How much of it is 
politically inspired and how 
much of it springs from mis- 
taken but fanatical zeal is debat- 
able. The plain fact is that pri- 
vate insurance companies already 
offer policies which will accom- 
plish the ends which social se- 
curities aim at; and at less cost. 
The great masses in the low in- 
come groups undoubtedly would 
not purchase insurance services, 


even from a city, State or govern. 
ment bureau, unless such pur- 
chase were under a mandatory 
premium deduction system. 


The Inflation Front 


HE concern of insurance and 

insurance companies with the 
problems of inflation is obvious, 
It would not be too much to say 
that it contributes no little to 
executive sleeplessness. 

However, all is not as bad 
along inflation lines as may occa- 
sionally seem to be the case. We 
are not yet in the situation which 
confronted us in the First World 
War when the cost of living rose 
32.2 per cent as against a rise of 
only 20.7 per cent in the period 
from August, 1939, to October, 
1942. In the first World War, 
profits and wages were not as 
well controlled as even they are 
now. Result was that the rise 
of 32.2 per cent in the then cost 
of living was easily offset by 
high wages and big profits. 
Nonetheless, that was a very 
unhealthy condition, the effects 
of which were only lessened by 
the relatively slight participa- 
tion of America in the 1917-1918 
effort. Were the same set of 
circumstances now extant, we 
would have runaway inflation at 
a constantly accelerated rate. 

In the First World War, the 
two means by which inflation 
can best be checked (controlled 
prices and controlled wages) 
were largely ignored by all the 
participants until the damage 
was done—especially in Euro- 
pean countries. By 1923, Ger- 
many had inflated its currency 
from 41 billion marks in 1919 to 
the incomprehensible total of 
79,954,803 billion marks. France 
made the same mistake. Great 
Britain, via the Profiteering Act 
of 1919, got a grip on itself but 
the pripping nearly came too 
late. That Act made possible 
price regulation, cost regulation 
and regulation of profits. 

If our government officials, and 
the American people, will faith- 
fully hew to the lines of defense 
against inflation which common 
sense and necessity alike dictate, 
there probably will be no storm 
of inflation in this country. 
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NEXT MONTH 


N analysis and a discussion of the 
A report of the National Research 
Planning Board, or, as it is commonly 
called, the Delano Plan, will be pre- 
sented in the May issue of The Spec- 
tator, comparing its benefits with 
those offered to the citizens of Great 
Britain under the Beveridge Plan. 
This article, by the editor, continues 
this magazine's examination of new 
proposals, pointing to past expe- 
rience and endeavoring to maintain 
a proper balance of thought on the 
subject at hand. 


HERE are millions of Americans 

who never gave a thought to last 
year's income taxes but who have 
become conscious of the fact that 
when dead, their widows will have to 
pay those dues. This has come about 
through the wide-spread publicity 
the Rum! Plan has been accorded by 
the newspapers of the nation. All of 
which adds up to the’ fact that the 
man in the low income bracket, as 
well as those concerned with the pro- 
posed $25,000 ceiling on earnings, 
are going to look to life insurance for 
help in this respect. This is just one 
angle to be dwelt with by the first of 
a trilogy of articles by William H. 
Fissell, special representative of the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y. They will 
deal with the proper sale and method 
of presentation of contract informa- 
tion for a man earning $3,000 a year 
and the middle and upper earning 
groups according to Mr. Fissell's 
groups. 


I ja departments of the magazine 
will include a State history of life 
insurance in Maryland; Contract In- 
foramtion; Early Returns from ninety 
leading life insurance companies, liti- 
gation rulings of interest to life 
agents, and the various other fea- 
tures which are a part of this monthly. 


Buy For Victory 


enter the war was that establishing National Service 

Life Insurance to protect soldiers and sailors and 
their families against the financial hardships that war might 
occasion. 

The wide acceptance, by the men in the last war, of gov- 
ernment life insurance and its subsequent reissue in private 
insurance companies induced almost universal appreciation 
for this new war legislation. With a minimum of exception, 
the individuals in our present army have indicated a deep- 
seated preference for life insurance to guard the home front 
as they engage the enemy along the war fronts of the world. 

With the millions that have entered and those who will 
enter our armed forces in the months to come, the life in- 
surance agent of this country is put in possession of the best 
canvassing argument of his entire career. There are millions 
of men and women who, for various reasons, will be exempt 
from military or naval service. They will be earning excel- 
lent wages. They will be in need of financial protection. They 
will want an outlet for their surplus income. They will want 
to save their money. This will form the best class of pros- 
pects upon which to work. With the government setting a 
standard of $10,000 for policies and giving wide publicity 
to their purchase by service men, agents should capitalize 
on this indicated minimum for men earning the small amount 
that a soldier does. With it as evidence they should be able 
to increase the unit volume of their individual sales. The 
life insurance field is ripe for a harvest and, for an agent 
willing to work, an application a day is a reasonable expecta- 
tion. Life insurance men have now not only the incentive 
to work from a business standpoint, but an obligation to 
justify their individual essentiality just as their institution 
has proved its indispensability to the war effort. 

The war now approaches its climax and, in addition to their 
own private work, it is time for everybody to be identified 
with the war in some capacity. With a renewal of business 
effort there should also be redoubling of effort in behind- 
the-line war work. A new and vigorous campaign for selling 
war bonds is being undertaken. Every life insurance man 
should be a part of this campaign. Every essential service 
to the war effort, including drives for Red Cross funds, blood 
donorship and U. S. O. aid, should be noteworthy in the life 
insurance field by the presence, as leaders, of its members. 


O= of the first laws passed as America prepared to 
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January 8, 1943 
Editor, The SPECTATOR: 


| have your good letter in which you request from me an endorsement of 
life insurance for inclusion in The Spectator. 

In my opinion, life insurance is one of the ways in which we may profitably, 
as well as patriotically, assist in the war effort. Even in normal times, the 
good citizen has an obligation to his family, himself and his community to 
practice thrift. Life insurance is one of the fundamental forms of thrift. 

In time of war, this obligation takes on wider meaning. The individual who 
saves his money to invest in life insurance instead of spending it on scarce 
goods is doing more than simply providing for the security of himself and 
his family. He is also contributing to the economic security of the country. 
Money thus saved helps to reduce the danger of inflation and contributes to 
the war effort, for the funds invested in life insurance are available for re- 
investment in non-inflationary loans. Here is one way that the individual can 
help the national effort while he helps himself, his family and the community. 
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HOMAS E. DEWEY, present governor of the State 
of New York, likes the opera and singing duets with 
his wife; he dislikes speed and night clubs. 

Born in Owosso, Mich., March 24, 1902, the son of 
George Martin and Annie (Thomas) Dewey, his boyhood 
was neither scandalous nor remarkable. He was a Boy 
Scout and he sang in a choir; he organized a magazine 
agency and won a bicycle for his services to the Saturday 
Evening Post. He made a record for never being late or 
absent at the local public schools he attended, and he 
occasionally won debating contests. 

After entering the University of Michigan in 1919, his 
life continued in its unspectacular course. However, he 
specialized in winning singing contests. He was gradu- 
ated with a B.A., and after a short interim started at- 
tendance at Columbia Law School. 

In 1935, after four other prospects had refused the of- 
fer of the position, Mr. Dewey was invited to become 
special prosecutor to investigate racketeering and vice 
in New York. He accepted, and ran for district attorney 
the next year, and he conducted a campaign which 
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netted him the office by a margin of more than 100,000 
votes. 

District Attorney Dewey then tried for the New York 
State governorship in 1938; was defeated, and returned 
to the job to see prosecuted and convicted such varied 
public menaces as Judge Manton, Fritz Kuhn, subway 
employees responsible for the theft of a fortune in nick 
els, ambulance-chasing lawyers and landlords whose 
tenants burned to death in tenements which violated the 
New York fire laws. 

On Dec. |, 1939, Mr. Dewey formally announced that 
he would accept the Republican nomination if it were 
offered him. Then followed the heaviest cross-country 
campaign ever undertaken by a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. By no party was his honesty questioned. When 
the Republican nomination went to Wendell Willkie, the 
unsuccessful candidate campaigned for him. 

Mr. Dewey is personally attractive, with piercing 
brown eyes which “at climactic moments pop almost 
audibly." His wife, the former Frances Hutt, he had 
known at music school. She had been a prima donna in 
George White's "Scandals." They have two sons. 





